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Up to now, Office Practice Courses 
for listing machines have been con- 
fined to developing operating skill. 
This only requires a few lessons. 
Here is a course carefully graded 


to teach the actual accounting uses 
of listing machines in business 
offices as well as operating skill. 

The 30 Lesson Monroe Course, 
graded for forty minute class 
periods, with proper review and 
tests, teaches actual application to 
over fifteen types of accounting 
work in several lines of business. 

This new course is so revolution- 
ary that we are making a special 
offer good until February 1, 1937. 
We will send a course free to any 
teacher writing for it on his school 
stationery. 


MONROE 


i CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


The 12 class period course covers the elements 
of listing machine use. All courses spiral bound 
to lie flat on desk. 

The 18 period course carries on for 6 account- 
ing lessons beyond the 12 period course. 

The 30 period course is necessary for a com- 
plete training. 

The correction of students’ work made easy by 
photographic reproductions of correct tape listings 
in Teacher’s Manual furnished with each course. 
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ia Built on Practical Expenience 


PLACING 
GRADUATES 
IS EASIER 


when they know 


Company has specialized in the design, 
manufacture, and sale of accounting forms 
and systems. As a result of contact with public 
accountants and business institutions, its line of 
more than 1000 standard forms, typifying the 
best in present-day practice, has been developed. 


Fre a third of a century Charles R. Hadley 


The records used in the Pathfinder Course have 
been selected from this extensive line; they are 
recommended by leading accountants, and have 
been adopted by business concerns from coast 
to coast. The procedure taught, the transactions, 
the text material, the practice sets, all conform 
to 1936 conditions. The experience of the pub- 
lisher and its thousands of customers in all lines 
of business is woven into the Course, making it 
interesting, modern, practical, and vocational. 
Send for Free Descriptive Exhibit 
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HUNDREDS of successful schools are 
using Remington Rand Practice equip- 
ment to give their graduates better 
preparation for a job. The small sized 
Practice outfits are inexpensive, may 
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SHE REGISTERS AS A THREE-IN-ONE GIRL 
WHEN SHE KNOWS THE MIMEOGRAPH 


Have you included in your regular courses this year expert training in the 
Mimeograph Process? Surely you are aware that American business, in 
the main, regards as standard this advanced method of duplication. That’s 
why it is now being taught in so many good schools. That’s why up-and- 
coming students welcome this added accomplishment—it opens so many 
doors. The triple-threat office worker is preferred today because equipped 
with three separate skills—stenography, typewriting, and operating the 
Mimeograph. To make it easy for you to teach this important branch of 
office practice, we offer, without obligation, a thoughtfully prepared outline 
of instruction. In response to your request, this practical working text, 
created by educators of high rank, will be forwarded promptly at no cost 
to you. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


This cooperation is free. Upon request of any school executive, 
a factory-trained instructor stands ready to make a complete demon- 
stration of the approved method of teaching the Mimeograph Process. 
For this complimentary service, note local address in your classified 
telephone directory or write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Business Practice Course 


For examination copy, 
write to the publisher, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 76 
Ninth Avenue, New York 


The chapter headings below show why this new and 
authentic course enables you to train students who are 
a credit to you. New material, new exercises, new 
records and a most practical text by Ivy Monk, Head 
of Typewriting and Office Training Departments, Drexel 
Institute. With it, students go out to their first positions 
with 50 hours’ practical office experience. Small wonder 
then, that so many schools are asking for demonstrations 
of this modern secretarial course. Write today for your 
demonstration. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
UNIT I 
Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Transcribing Machine 


Subject Material on Permanent Practice Records 


RECORD RECORD 

1 Instructions to the Secretary 10 Food and Agriculture 

2 Instructions to the Secretary 11 Automobiles and Accessories 

3 Collection Letters Engineering, Fuel and Oil 

4 Home Equipment: Furniture and 3 Textiles and Clothing 
Decorations Pai 

5 Transportation and Communica- wnt 
tion Science and Drugs 


6 Education 3 Electricity and Radio 

7 Printing and Advertising Real Estate, Insurance and 
8 Building Trades and Architecture Finance 

9 Office Supplies and Equipment 18 Government and Civil Service 


UNIT if 


Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Dictating Machine 


Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Shaving Machine 
Introductory Wax Cylinder Test 


Dictation and Transcription of Regular Commercial Cylinders 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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In this Season of Christmas and the New Year, with all their beautiful sentiments of the 
kindliest qualities of the human heart, the Journal is happy to extend to each and every 
one of its thousands of readers and numerous advertisers a hearty Thank You! 

The Journal, as the official magazine of the National Council of Business Education, 
now representing 31 affiliations which include most of the leading associations of business 
teachers in this nation, has a most responsible place to fulfill in the professional development 
and improvement of business education in its relation to the larger phases of American edu- 
With your continued personal interest and good will, the Journal 
will confidently strive for substantial progress in the discharge of that responsiblity as it 
enters the New Year of 1937, during which it happily wishes you the very best returns. 


cation and business. 


Let’s Make Haste Slowly 


La-' weck, as we were leaving one of 


our !requent commercial teachers’ con- 
yention. one of my fellow conventioners 
remark: |, “So much of this convention- 
going « ( yearbook-making is pure waste 
i Why do we mutually bore each 
is way to accomplish, as a net 
‘all this, practically nothing?” 
nust at times seem to all of us 
are running around in circles 
¢ at each other merely for the 
of the talking. “You listen to 
this half hour (or is it a full 
and I will listen to you next 
Polite applause will follow from 
yt the few who are simple enough 
to belie that they should always: be the 
ones oF the rostrum. 

How much does all this talking and 

writing accomplish? When we try to 
judge t!.c effect of this article or that talk 
the answer probably is “practically noth- 
ing.” \\Vhen, however, we take a more 
distant perspective I think we can say 
“consid-rable.” What are some of the 
accom} shments of this seeming endless 
ado? |et’s look at junior business train- 
ing as @ start. Ten years ago junior busi- 
ness training was just being recognized as 
a possibly worth while subject, though 
probably more than half the older teach- 
ers classed it as “busy work.” Now it is 
as well entrenched as any subject in the 
curriculum. Compare any of the texts in 
this subject written more than ten years 
ago with those that have come off the 
press within the last two years. Better 
yet take any one of those earlier books 
and compare it with its latest edition. 
There you will have a practical and ef- 
fective answer to what has been accom- 
plished in this field. There is still much 
to be done, but we surely have not been 
standing still. While we are listening to 
a talk, an hour seems a long time, but 
when we recognize all the inertia that 
must be overcome, ten years is a rather 
brief period in which to attain such im- 
provements. 

Ten years ago the balance sheet ap- 
proach in bookkeeping was a daring inno- 
vation. Now it is an accepted fact. We 
are now ready to take the next step ahead. 
Ten years ago office practice was a dream 
in the minds of a few of our leaders. 
Now it is well under way, and will have 
a secure place in our schools as soon as 
money becomes available for equipment 
and the training and re-training of teach- 
ers. Ten years ago the thought of Fed- 
eral aid for commercial work seemed as 
if lost forever. Now the George-Deen 
Act for part-time training for distributive 
occupations puts this needed aid into the 
realm of reality. Ten years ago the idea 
ot a yearbook in commercial education 
was unthought of. Now we have a splen- 
did body of source materials available not 
only in the E. C. T. A. yearbooks, but 
also in those of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, and the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New York 
City, and others. Ten years ago the idea 
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of a real magazine for commercial teaci- 
ers was in its infancy. Now we have sev- 
eral, each accomplishing in a well differ- 
entiated manner a special service for us, 
and yet all working toward the same ulti- 
mate goal. Ten years ago I complained 
to one of the older leaders in business 
education at the lack of national unity 
among business teachers. He smilingly 
answered that when I became as old as 
he was, I would realize that this country 
is too big for commercial teachers really 
to get together to accomplish anything. 
Now the CouNnciL or BusINESs 
EpucaTION gives every indication of being 
a tangible answer to my complaint. 
During this ten-year period we have 
used up thousands of pounds of paper and 
ink for articles and yearbooks; we have 
perpetrated millions of words at each 
other, almost all of which seem to have 
heen forgotten as soon as spoken. Prob- 
ably we could have, and possibly we 
should have accomplished more. But the 
list of our achievements during the last 
ten years shows that we certainly have 


not been standing still. 
“This is Not 

Just recently a letter came to my desk 
from the secretary of one of our most 
active and successful sectional business 
education associations. This secretary 
said that he thought that I would be 
interested in receiving, free of charge, 
a sample of their official journal. If 
so, a business reply post card was en- 
closed for me to use in requesting a 
copy. 

Of course, it was suggested, I might 
prefer just to have my subscription en- 
tered for their journal for a year. With 
that in mind he had incidentally enclosed 
a check form as well as a business reply 
envelope. This was done in order to make 
my subscription to their journal as con- 
venient as possible. 

The final paragraph—“This is not to 
be considered a_ solicitation—merely an 
opportunity for you to become more 
familiar with what the is doing 
and trying to do for the cause to which 
it is well known that you are genuinely 
devoted.” 

Last year I was honored by the chair- 
man of the membership committee of 
one of the largest sectional business 
teachers’ associations by being asked to 
act as state chairman of their membership 
committee. I declined the invitation with 
a frank statement that I did not believe 
that their association had any right to 
solicit members in Indiana. He very 
graciously replied that he appreciated 
my viewpoint and thanked me for my 
frankness and_ sincerity. However, he 
said that they had no_ intention 
soliciting members from our state. They 
only wanted to give the teachers of In- 
diana an opportunity to become members 
of their association and thereby secure 
the benefit of receiving the excellent 


We humans are social creatures and 
require endless propagandizing to get out 
of our inertia even when we realize that 
certain things should be changed. We 
must be told things, not once or even a 
dozen times, but hundreds of times be- 
fore we act. Superficially this seems 
wasteful, but in the long run it is wise, 
because the inadequate tends to be weeded 
out in the process and only that which is 
workable remains. | 

What we need is not fewer articles and 
conventions and yearbooks, etc., but more 
and especially better articles, conventions, 
and yearbooks. All of us see many as- 
pects of our work that are in dire need 
of improvement. Let us thoroughly edu- 
cate each other to the achievement of 
these improvements. If ten years from 
now, an inventory of our accomplishments 
shows as much progress as we have made 
in the last ten years, the criticism “waste 
motion” will seem a superficial indictment 
indeed.—Herbert A. Tonne, Associate 
Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


a Solicitation” 


yearbook which was provided for the 
members. He referred to the fact that 
the price of the yearbook to non-members 
was higher than the regular membership 
fee. 

I have been a member of this associa- 
tion for a number of years. I can say 
without hesitation that their yearbook 
is by far more valuable than the cost of 
a membership. However, my member- 
ship has been voluntary from the very 
beginning, and every business teacher in 
the United States has the same oppor- 
tunity. 

During the past few years it has been 
my lot to serve as chairman of member- 
ship committees both national and local. 
In each instance special drives for mem- 
bers has been the order. I have been 
officially and unofficially connected with 
national organizations that have en- 
deavored to enroll business teachers 
from all states. This experience has 
brought me face to face with the temper 
of many teachers. Many of them stren- 
uously ‘object to. the many letters they 
have received from different individuals 
“asking (soliciting) them to join so many 
different organizations. We are made to 
wonder if teachers may not be somewhat 
justified in showing their resentment. 
Unfortunately some of them have carried 
it so far that they have refused to join 
an association that is rightfully entitled 
to their support. 

It should be clearly understood that we 
have no fault to find with any organiza- 
tion that endeavors to pass on to all 
interested business teachers the good 
things which they may be fortunate " 
possess. Ai the same time we wonder if 
some boundary line should be set up oe 


(Please turn to page 30) 


CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Commercial Teacher 
Certification 


Probably there is no more _ pressing 
problem confronting commercial educa- 
tors today than that which has to do with 
the certification of teachers of business 
subjects in our secondary schools. This is 
another one of those problems which is 
the subject of much talk, many conven- 
tion papers, and frequent committee re- 
ports. But the fact still remains that 
there is as yet no consensus of opinion 
as to how this problem can best be solved. 

One of our larger teachers associations 
appointed a committee to investigate con- 
ditions in its territory and make a pro- 
posal for the improvement of these con- 
ditions. This committee’s report was re- 
leased first in March 1936. It has just 
been reported in one of our most widely 
circulated journals. The proposed plan 
seems to me to be vulnerable in many, if 
not most, of its proposals. Perhaps I 
do not understand them, At any rate I 
am going to review them with you at the 
risk of exposing my own dumbness. 

I shall quote from the report and then 
comment briefly on each proposal. 

1. “Certificates should authorize the 
holder to teach in generally designated 
fields of business education, . and not 
be issued for .... particular business sub- 
jects.” If one is qualified to teach in a 
“oeneral field” he is qualified to teach any 
subject in that field. This is reasonably 
true for certain traditional academic fields 
—English, mathematics, and history—but 
aot for science. It is true of no other vo- 
cational field; and is far from true for 
commercial education. 

2. But before we go too far in our 
criticism let us see what the committee 
meant by “general fields.” There are four 
of them—‘(a) accounting and secretarial, 
(b) accounting, (c) secretarial, and (d) 
merchandising.” The committee says, 
“Certification agencies should issue teach- 
ing certificates appropriate to each of 
these fields.” 

Now what do you make of that? The 
first field is made up of the second and 
third; or, put the other way around, the 
second and third are created by breaking 
the first in two. The committee goes on 
to say that since the great majority of 
students in secondary business departments 
are enrolled in accounting or secretarial 
courses, this field may be regarded as 
general business education, and the cor- 
responding certificate may be reasonably 
considered as a general certificate. Thus 
it would appear that the general certificate 
will cover the first, second, and third 
fields, but that one may qualify for the 
first or second half of the first field only 
and secure an appropriate limited certi- 
ficate. Why not omit the first field—ac- 
counting and_ secretarial—and let the 
teacher who wants to secure a so-called 
“general” certificate qualify in fields (b) 
accounting and (c) secretarial? 
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3. The committee also says, “Any one 
of the four types of certificates should au- 
thorize the holder to teach courses usual- 
ly designated as elementary, general, 
social-business.” So it appears that one 
who is authorized to teach accounting is 
assumed to be able to teach commercial 
geography; that a certificate to teach 
shorthand and typewriting is equally good 
for teaching business organization and 
management; that the secretarial certifi- 
cate is evidence of ability to teach junior 
business training. Somehow this doesn’t 
make sense, but as we read on we may 
find that requirements for these four field 
certificates are sufficiently broad to com- 
prehend all commercial subjects. 

4. Business experience? When I came 
to the statement that, “Applicants for any 
type of certificate should have had at 
least eight weeks of full-time business ex- 
perience,” I almost shouted for joy. At 
last this urgently needed step has been 
taken, and it takes courage to make this 
requirement. Glory be, here’s a commit- 
tee that possesses vision and the courage 
to, but wait; there is the usual joker in 
this requirement, for I read on and find 
this: “In lieu of such experience six 
semester hours (I often wish the inventor 
of semester-hours hadn’t been born), or 
nine quarter hours of graduate work in 
business education (any kind presumably) 
should be (but isn’t) ‘acceptable for cer- 
tification.” The parentheses are mine. 
There you have it. Even that puny re- 
quirement of eight weeks (against eight 
years in the industrial field) had to be 
defeated by an “in lieu of.” 

The plain fact is that practical experi- 
ence on the job is or is not essential for 
people who train boys and girls for com- 
mercial occupations. If it is 
(and it is for some such teachers), 
should be required; if it isn’t, it aula 
not be mentioned. Oh yes, I know the 
answer—business experience is at present 
an unachievable ideal. I do not admit that, 
but even if I did, I would state my con- 
viction that it ts an ideal and my belief 
that it should be achieved, instead of in- 
timating that more semester hours, quar- 
ter hours, courses, credits, or what-not are 
equivalents which “should be accepted in 
lieu of it.” 

5. There is one ray of light on this 
subject of demonstrated occupational com- 
petency as a prerequisite for teaching vo- 
cational commercial subjects. Holders of 
one of the field certificates must “dem- 
onstrate a mastery of operating the ma- 
chine” before they are permitted to “teach 
the operation of specific business ma- 
chines.” I suppose it will be all right to 
teach unspecific machines without such 
demonstrated competency. 

6. Finally we come to “minimum course 
requirements for the certification of com- 
mercial teachers,” all expressed in S. H. 
(semester hours) and Q.H. (quarter 
hours). 

(a) “Professional education” includes 
for all, equal amounts of “psychology,” 


“education (principles and aims),” and 
“practice teaching.” 

For a secretarial certificate, 2 semester 
hours of methods in secretarial work. For 
an accounting certificate, 2 semester liours 
in methods of teaching bookkeeping. For 
the accounting and secretarial certificate, 
both methods courses. Again it seems 
absurd to include this last field) which 
merely is the combination of the other 
two. 

Note that the fourth field—merchan- 
dising—has no methods requirements. An 
oversight; or an admission that no such 
semester hours are available; or that few, 
if any, pupils will be enrolled for this 
field; or that commercial teachers will 
continue to ignore it; or that mere knowl- 
edge of book salesmanship is all that is 
required to qualify one to teach in this 
field. And this in the face of a new Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Act which rec- 
ognizes the need for training in the field 
of distributive occupations and author- 
izes an annual appropriation of «bout 
11-3 millions of dollars to promote it. 

(b) “English.” “Fundamentals” — and 
“electives”; same for all. Almost any 
courses will do. 

(c) “Social Science.” “Principles of 
Economics” and “elective”; same for all. 
No mention of “modern history,” or of 
“problems of democracy,” or “vocational 
civics,” or “American history.” Any‘hing 
will do—“ancient history,” “medieval his- 


tory.” 

(d) “Science.” “Elective.” pref- 
erence, but only one. It may be geveral 
science, physiology, geology, physics, 
chemistry, or any other subject which may 
bear the name “science.” Same for all 
certificates. 

(e) “Business.” These subjects are 
labeled “Basic”: “Business organization,’ 
two S.H. for all; “business law,” four 
S.H. for all; “money and banking,” two 
SS... for all; “marketing,” two S.H. for 
all. Just as much ‘ ‘marketing” for the sec- 
retarial and accounting certificates as for 
the merchandising. No emphasis on this 
subject for the field in which it is, or 
should be, a major. 

These subjects are labeled “Teaching 
Field”: “accounting,” ten S.H. for ac- 
counting and secretarial certificate, twelve 
S.H. for the accounting certificate, and 
two S.H. for the merchandising certifi- 
cate; “business mathematics,” two S.H. 
for the accounting, combined, and mer- 
chandising certificates alike; “shorthand, 
100 words per minutes,” ten S.H. for the 
combined certificate and twelve S.H. for 
the secretarial certificate; “typewriting, 50 
words per minute,” four S.H. for the 
combined and secretarial certificates alike; 
“salesmanship,” and “merchandising,” two 
and four S.H. respectively for the mer- 
chandising certificate. 

Obviously one who meets the require- 
ments for the accounting and secretarial 
certificate can teach anything which he 
could teach under the other two field cer- 
tificates—the accounting and the secre- 
tarial; but to earn he combined certificate 
he’ takes only 78 S.H. of work, while to 
earn both the secretarial and the account- 
ing certificates he will have to take 
S.H. Of course prospective commercial 
teachers will want to qualify to teach the 
accounting and secretarial courses which, 
as the committee says, nearly all com- 
mercial pupils take. The combined certi- 
ficate will meet their needs. Who will 
spend the greater amount of time on 
shorthand and typewriting and bookkeep- 
ing to get both certificates? 

Are twelve semester hours necessary to 
train one to teach shorthand or bookkeep- 


(Please turn 10 page 14) 
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Secretarial Training at Russell Sage College 
by E. R. Nelson, D.C.S. 


Director, School of Business Education 
Russell Sage College 
Troy, New York 


In order to equip herself to become an efficient secretary, the student 
must also be equipped with the ability to assist in interpreting prob- 
lems of business firms beyond the secretarial desk. While speed and 
accurecy in secretarial matters are fundamental, they must be sub- 
ordinvted to the greater problems understood only with a broader 
background than that provided in the skilled subjects alone. 


Tt Russell Sage College the 

of Secretarial Training 
has becn replaced by the School of 
Education. Included in 
the new organization are curricula 
in merchandising, in accounting 
and finance, in secretarial training, 
and in teacher training. Changes in 
the -ecretarial curriculum, — to 
which this article is devoted, have 
been made in recognition of new 
demanis for office workers who 
have « college background. 

Befvure making changes in the 
outline of courses for the secre- 
tarial students, a brief survey was 
made of business firms of the near- 
by Albany capital district to de- 
termine just what additional work 
should be given to afford training 
necessary for secretarial work in 
the particular firms in question. In 
addition, a survey among the 
graduates of the school was made, 
and the questions asked were: 
What additional work should you 
have had during your college course 
to equip you for your particular posi- 
tion? and What work in the secre- 
tarial science program do you be- 
lieve is unnecessary for your par- 
ticular work?” Suggested changes 
from these two surveys were in- 
cluded in the revised curriculum. 
_ The general hypothesis underly- 
ing the curriculum is that modern 
business is conducted in an atmos- 
phere of changing envircnment-l 
conditions. Therefore, in order to 
equip herself to become an efficient 
secretary, the student must also be 
equipped with the ability to assist 
in interpreting problems of busi- 
ness firms beyond the secretarial 
desk. While speed and accuracy 
In secretarial matters are funda- 
mental, they must be subordinated 


to the greater problems understood 
only with a broader background 
than that provided in the skilled 
subjects alone. 

Business falls little short of be- 
ing as broad and inclusive as life 
itself in its motives, aspirations, 
and social obligations. It falls 
little short of being as broad as all 
science in its techniques, because 
business is a pecuniarily organized 
scheme for gratifying human 
wants. Again the dividing line be- 
tween government and_ business 
tends to disappear. The training 
of women for places of responsi- 
bility in a business office must 
therefore have breadth and depth 
comparable to those of the prob- 
lems with which women must deal. 
This fact justifies our drawing at- 
tention to and introducing the vari- 
ous sciences, with emphasis in the 
freshman and succeeding years on 
introductory and advanced courses 
in the field of natural sciences as 
well as in the social sciences, such 
as economics, law, government, 
economic history, economic geog- 
raphy, sociology, and psychology, 
and other courses designed to as- 
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sist the student in analyzing busi- 
ness and economic problems. 


The New Program 


The revised curriculum provides 
for considerable work during the 
freshman year, and to some extent 
in subsequent years, in the liberal 
arts division of the college. Dur- 
ing the first year, courses in 
English, philosophy, psychology, 
foreign language, fine arts, and 
survey courses social and 
natural sciences are provided. 
One professional course, Financial 
Organization and Management, is 
required. This course is aimed to 
provide a picture of the present or- 
ganization of business. The spe- 
cific work of this course includes 
terminology in accounting, person- 
nel work, corporate organization, 
statistics and marketing. Individ- 
ual reports and projects are in- 
cluded. In the sophomore, junior, 
and senior years professionalized 
work assumes first place but elec- 
tives in other fields, largely of the 
student’s own choice, and engen- 
dered somewhat by survey work in 
the first year, aims to keep the 
liberal and professional sides in 
close harmony and to apply prop- 
erly the sociological and economic 
problems. 

The liberal arts courses have an- 
other function. During the sum- 
mer after the sophomore or junior 
year practical office experience is 
required. In this way the student 
practices in the type of office in 
which she prefers to work. In the 
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senior year she can then pursue 
courses largely in the liberal arts 
field designed to equip her for the 
work of her choice; secretarial 
work in the office of a lawyer, 
physician, department store, per- 
sonnel organization, technical lab- 
oratory or engineering organiza- 
tion. 


courses is almost on a fifty per cent 
basis. 

The course in office organization 
consists largely in lectures by offi- 
cials of leading firms of the Albany 
capital district, and field study in 
office planning, organization, and lay- 
out. Cooperation with the business 
firms of the district is of particular 


Student Obtaining Actual Office Experience 


On the strictly professional side 
all students electing a major in sec- 
retarial science who do not pre- 
sent, on entrance, at least two 
years of shorthand or typewriting 
must register for the elementary 
courses in these subjects. Begin- 
ning the second semester of the 
sophomore year integration of 
shorthand typewriting is 
started and is carried through the 
junior vear. In the senior year 
office practice consisting of work 
with various types of business ma- 
chines and filing equipment is fol- 
lowed by advanced work in dicta- 
tion and practical secretarial work 
with business firms. Naturally the 
student is expected to attain her 
maximum speed and accuracy at the 
time she graduates. At the same 
time additional freedom in choosing 
courses, especially in the senior year, 
provides for a proper balance of the 
liberal arts courses with the technical. 


Other Courses in the Curriculum 


Additional courses required of the 
secretarial major beginning with the 
sophomore year include a year of ac- 
counting, a year of statistics and 
business mathematics, elementary 
economics, law, office organization, 
and business English. Electives, 
however, make up almost fifty per 
cent of the program, and division be- 
tween liberal arts and professional 
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value and importance in this course. 

The business English course is also 
of great significance. It consists not 
only of written work on letters, and 
methods, but also of corrective work, 
one day each week, in oral English, 


Seniors Auditing Dining 


pronunciation and enunciation. The 
dictating machine is used to record 
the voice of each student a number 
of times during the year, In addition 
special assistance is given each stu- 


dent in correcting her own oral Eng- 
lish and in achieving a minimum of 
advanced work in accepted speech 
correction. 

Corrective work which eliminates 
part of the work that might have to 
be done in the succeeding years is 
provided through courses required 
to be taken without credit during the 
sophomore year. The need for these 
courses in grammar, pronunciation, 
enunciation, and spelling Ccter- 
mined by English tests given driring 
the freshman year. 

The teacher-training division of 
the school of business education pro- 
vides four courses toward cert fica- 
tion in New York State. Two of 
these courses are closely connected 
with the secretarial science field. The 
same general provisions are made for 
this work including the same |.ack- 
ground courses and_ profess onal 
work but with the addition of edu- 
cation courses in place of a nunber 
of the electives chosen by the student 
majoring in secretarial science. 

Selection of Students 

While the secretarial science divi- 
sion of the school has never been a 
“catch all” for those unable to com- 
pete successfully with academic or 
liberal arts majors, additional safe- 
guards of the reputation of the 
school are maintained through use of 
vocational and aptitude tests as well 
as intelligence tests. In this way 
students who obviously would have 
difficulty in completing the secretarial 
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program, or who are not equipped 
tor office duties in the nature of sec 
retarial work, are shifted to another 
division of the school or college o 
eliminated during the freshman yeat. 
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Procedures in Making Shorthand 
Home Work Assignments 


by Harold Gilbreth 


Winthrop College 
The South Carolina College for Women 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Kdiior’s Remarks: There is discussed in this article some of the current 

pra tices in teacher-training institutions. The previous article, elab- 

erating on the various methods used in making shorthand home work 
assignments, appeared in the November issue of this Journal. 


N order io study current practice 
| the making of shorthand as- 
sigh ents, a questionnaire was sent 
to -upervisors or demonstration 
teaciers in the training or demon- 
straiion schools conducted by state 
universities. These individuals were 
ask«| a number of questions regard- 
ing the methods they used in in- 
stru their embryo teachers in 
the handling of shorthand home 
wor.. Answers were received from 
all of the state universities except 
one. It was found that twenty-two 
had training high schools in which 
shorthand was offered, along with 
other business subjects. In the 
states in which these schools are lo- 
cated, it is probable that a consid- 
erable number of the teachers in the 
field will have followed the pro- 
cedures learned in these schools. 
Just as a mirror reflects the image 
of the person standing before it, so 
should the opinions of these super- 
visors reflect the methods used in a 
rather large number of secondary 
schools in the states in which the 
training schools are located. 


General Procedures in Assigning 
Home Work 


One of the questions asked the 
teachers was: What general pro- 
cedure is used for assigning short- 
hand home work? Generally speak- 
ing, two methods were indicated, al- 
though there were slight variations 
in them. As far as the number of 
schools is concerned, the first method 
in importance, especially when the 
practice of a word list is involved, 
requires that the pupil write only as 
many characters as he feels is neces- 
sary for him to master the work un- 
der consideration. In other words, 
the amount of practice is left up to 
the student. Nine of the twenty- 
two schools, or 40.9 per cent, report- 
ed that this procedure was followed. 
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In six schools, or 27.2 per cent, the 
pupil was asked to write a definite 
number of pages of home work 
covering a particular paragraph or a 
number of paragraphs in the Gregg 
Manual or in Gregg Speed Studies. 
In five schools, or 22.7 per cent, the 
procedure was varied in such a way 
that both of the methods outlined 
above were used. 

Two. supervisors indicated that 
methods other than these or their 
variations were used. One of these 
said that the student was required to 
write home work for approximately 
an hour. She indicated that as the 
student wrote for this length of time, 
he was required to write two and 
one-half lines of each character. 
Connected matter, such as sentences, 
letters, and articles, were written two 
times each. The other supervisor 
indicated that all practice work was 
done in class after the pupil had 
read, studied, and observed. Being 
able to take dictation on the next day 
constituted the preparation after this 
procedure had been followed. 


Repetitive Practice 

As used here, repetitive practice 
involves the writing of word lists 
and means the process whereby the 
pupil is asked to write a shorthand 
character a certain number of times 
before writing the next or different 
character. Twelve, or 54.5 per cent, 


of the supervisors indicated that they 


used repetitive practice in handling 
word lists, but there was no consen- 
sus of opinion as to the proper meth- 
od to use. One-third of the super- 
visors who used repetitive practice in 
handling word lists indicated that the 
pupil was asked to write the short- 
hand of the word only one time be- 
fore proceeding to write the next 
one. Four supervisors indicated 
that each character was written three 
times before the next character was 


written in the notebook. Four other 
supervisors said that they used pro- 
cedures other than the two outlined 
above. One of these required the 
pupil to write each character from 
five to fifteen times, another required 
that each character be written five 
times, a third required that five lines 
of each character be written, and a 
fourth supervisor required the pupil 
to write two and one half lines of 
each word. 


Type of Material Used for Home 
Work Assignments 


A careful study of the first article 
of this series will indicate a trend 
away from the writing of word lists 
as home assignments. Has _ this 
trend, as advocated by authors of 
methods books and shorthand text- 
books, been followed by the present 
day shorthand teacher? From the 
following data, it can be seen that 
this trend has not been strictly ad- 
hered to, at least by a part of the 
training school supervisors and, 
therefore, most likely not by those 
who have studied under their super- 
vision. There seems to be consid- 
erable uniformity of opinion among 
supervisors in the training high 
schools of the state universities re- 
garding the type of shorthand ma- 
terial that should be assigned for 
practice. In seventeen of the twenty- 
two training high schools, the ma- 
terial that the pupil is asked to prac- 
tice consists of a combination of 
word lists, letters, and sentences. In 
only two schools is the pupil not 
asked to write word lists but in- 
stead to give all of his time to the 
writing of connected matter, either 
unrelated sentences, letters, or ar- 
ticles. 

In one school the pupil is asked to 
write word lists only. It is very 
questionable if this method should 
be followed. It is not likely that the 
best teaching results can be accom- 
plished under a condition where a 
great amount of practice is done on 
word lists alone. It is certainly not 
precise practice. Our students need 
to have a great deal of drill on the 
type of material with which they 
will be confronted when they enter 
the business office. Two super- 
visors indicated that they required 
their pupils to follow combinations 
of the above procedures and _ that 
they could not strictly classify their 
home assignments as following any 
one of those listed here. 


1] 
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Average Number of Pages Written 
for Home Work Assignments 


In answering a question as to how 
much home work was required, a 
number of the supervisors pointed 
out that the amount varied from time 
to time, but they reported the aver- 
age number of pages their pupils 
wrote daily. Information on_ this 
topic is given in Table I. From the 
table it can be seen that three pages 
was the amount most often required. 
However, a requirement of no pages 
and four pages follow as a close sec- 
ond. 

A number of questions come to 
mind when the contents of this table 
are studied. In the first place, why 
require an average of three pages of 
written work? this number 


TABLE | 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PAGES WRITTEN 
AS HOME WORK 


Per Cent of 
Schools 


Number of 
Schools 


Number of 
Pages 


SO 


Varies Too Much For 
Classification 

Unclassified 

One Hour’s Preparation 


Total 


merely subjective or based on de- 
tailed and scientific study of the re- 
sults obtained with this amount of 
home work? Will the accomplish- 
ment of the student who does not 
write any home work be as high as 
that of the student who has written 
five, six, or eight pages of written 
work? If this is possible, why 
should we ask the pupil to do any 
work outside of the classroom? Will 
one hour’s preparation be enough or 
too little for different students? Will 
the dull student be able to accomplish 
as much as the brighter student in 
an hour’s time? Why is there so 
much variation in the number of 
pages of written home work? 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss these questions with a 
view toward suggesting solutions. It 
is apropos, however, to say that we 
as commerce teachers should think 
about these questions and, wherever 
it is possible to do so, should seek 
proper answers for them. 


Penalizing for Failure to Hand in 
Home Work 


Another question asked the super- 
visors was whether or not the student 
should be penalized for not handing 
in his home work on time and in the 
required manner. It is obvious that 
there would be schools of 
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thought on this point. Fourteen, or 
63.6 per cent, of the supervisors said 
that the student should-not be penal- 
ized. The other group, consisting 
of eight supervisors, believed the 
student should be penalized for not 
doing the assigned work. Methods 
used for penalizing, given in the 
words found on the check sheets, are 
listed below. 

1. Based on remedial tests. If grade is 
low, because student has not studied, 
he is definitely penalized as a result. 

. I require the student to double the 
work. 

. A bonus is given to students who av- 
erage eight to twelve pages of work 
a day; those who average six pages 
cannot get higher than an average 
grade; those who average below six 
are either conditioned or failed. 

. A definite mark is given for home 
work; this mark, with marks for class 
work and tests, makes up the pupil’s 
monthly grade. All back assignments 
must be made up. 

. Short tests are given on work that 
should have been practiced. 


. Pupils required to prepare and recite 

the lesson after school. 

. Daily grade penalized if 

handed in. 

Only one teacher who was opposed 
to formally penalizing the student 
for not handing in the assigned work 
commented other than to say that 
they should not be penalized. The 
remarks of this teacher are given 
verbatim. 


work not 


“We do not penalize students by 
applying artificial penalties. We think 
that this is a pernicious practice. It 
destroys real motivation. If a pupil 
has to be penalized to get him to 
study shorthand, he had better not be 
taking the subject. You may ask 
what I do with the lazy student who 
does not prepare adequately and holds 
back other students during dictation. 
I do not allow any student to slow 
down the dictation in any case. Some- 
times this sort of student leaves my 
work.” 


Time for Collecting Home Work 


in their methods book on teaching 
shorthand, Lomax and Walsh advise 
that, as a usual thing, shorthand 
home work be taken up at the end of 
the class period.’ The reason given 
for this recommendation is the be- 
lief that students will all have errors 
and the best time for correcting these 
errors is immediately after they have 
been made. In addition, they be- 
lieve that if the error is not corrected 
on the day that it is handed in, it 
will never be corrected. No doubt, 
these observations are true. How- 
ever, it is questionable if all or many 
errors are ever corrected on home 
work assignments—even if they 
should be. This is especially true 


7 Paul S. Lomax and John V. Walsh, Problems 
Shorthand, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930, 
p. 169. 


when we take into consideration that 
over three-fourths of the supervisors 
stated they included word lists in the 
home work assignments. As long as 
these word lists are used but “.1.0m 
read during the class hour, is it like- 
ly that there will be much incentive 
for the student to correct the errors? 
Will the teacher have time to exam- 
ine or inspect the many characters 
carefully enough to suggest possible 
corrections? The errors that the 


TABLE II 
TIME FOR COLLECTING SHORTHAND 
HOME WORK 


Number of Per Cent of 
Schools Schoo!s 


Time of 
Collection 


Beginning of the Period. 10 

End of the Perio 5 

Varies Too Much For 
Classification 

Not Collected 

Not Indicated 


100.0: 


students have made may be brought 
to their attention during the class 
period but it is very unlikely, in 
many instances, that these mistakes 
will be rectified. 

As a usual thing, do the teachers 
in the secondary schools follow the 
plan of collecting home work at the 
end of the period? Again, let us be 
reminded that in many cases _ the 
methods used by the supervisors in 
the university high schools will be 
carried out by many of the teachers 
in the commercial teaching field. 
Table II shows the time that short- 
hand home work is collected by the 
commercial supervisor in the uni- 
versity training or high schools. It 
can be seen there that more of the 
supervisors collect the home work at 
the beginning of the period than at 
the end of the period. Three rea- 
sons were given for this procedure. 
Three of the supervisors said that 
the method was less confusing to 
them. How it was less confusing 
was not indicated. Four other super- 
visors said they collected the home 
work at the beginning of the period 
in order to save time. Likewise, no 
reasons were given as to how this 
procedure saved time. Three more 
of the supervisors stated that they 
collected the home work at the begin- 
ning of the period in order to elim- 
inate the necessity of reprimanding 
students for working on the home 
work during the class period. 

Of the supervisors who indicated 
that home work was taken up at the 
end of the period, two gave as a rea- 
son the fact that this was necessary 
because the day’s class work and 
home work were both taken up daily. 
One supervisor said that it was less 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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What Is Expected of 
Your High School Clerical Worker 


by Carrie M. Hansen 


Madison High School 
Madison, South Dakota 


It is our duty as instructors, to discover or know whether the students 
whe: we recommend have the attitude toward their work that is 
required by the average business man. 


A* attempt is being made, in 
he commercial department of 
the \Jadison High School to estab- 
lish Susiness standards which will 
mec the requirements of those who 
emj.oyv high school graduates. 

(s.estionnaires were distributed to 
local employers. The employers were 
these questions: 

1. what personal characteristics 
do you look when selecting a high 
school graduate? 

The results were listed in this 
ordcr: personal appearance, person- 
ality, attitude and willingness to 
work, efficiency, intelligence, cultural 
refiicment, and ability to meet the 
public. 

There appears to be preference 
for people with good personal ap- 
pearance and an outstanding person- 
ality. Why? Because the average 
office worker in Madison is expected 
to leave a good impression on the 
public as well as his co-workers and 
be able to cooperate and adjust him- 
self to any and all situations. The 
employer by ranking willingness to 
work ahead of efficiency realizes the 
fact that high school graduates are 
young, immature, and irresponsible, 
but if they have the right attitude to- 
ward their work and show a willing- 
ness to work, they will eventually 
carry responsibilities and become effi- 
cient. It is our duty as instructors, 
to discover or know whether the 
students whom we recommend do 
have the attitude toward their work 
that is required by the average busi- 
ness man. 


2. Where do you think that their 
knowledye is inadequate? 


The most outstanding criticisms 
made by these employers were: lack 
of enough practical experience in 
filing, unable to operate the adding 
machine, lack of the necessity for 
accuracy and efficiency, inability to 
meet the public, and apparent lack 
of training in office routine. 


DECEMBER, 1936 


The criticisms show that these 
things must be stressed and included 
in the Madison High School course 
of study. The investigator decided 
that as long as graduates are placed 
in business offices, students must 
meet the requirements of the em- 
ployers in this locality. We do not 
offer a course in Office Practice, but 
have access to a Ditto machine, a 
surrough’s adding machine, and a 
Mimeograph. 


files in business offices. These inter- 
views bring them in contact with 
business surroundings; show them 
the need of adjusting the file to meet 
the needs of the business, and em- 
phasize the need for accurate and 
efficient filing clerks. 

The graduates employed by these 
business men had received meagre 
instructions on the adding machine 
but Madison business men need ex- 
perienced operators. This demand 
indicates that future students should 
spend more time on work using the 
adding machine. 

To get the student to realize the 
necessity for accuracy and efficiency, 
the instructor intends to increase the 
efficiency standards in the commer- 
cial classroom to meet the efficiency 
standard expected of clerical workers 
by the local business men. It was 


Giving the Students a ‘‘Taste of Practical Experience’’ 


In order to meet these require- 
ments, it is necessary to send the 
students to the files in business 
offices, and find work of a clerical 
nature for them to do, 

We attempted to overcome the 
above criticisms by analyzing our 
course of study, in the following 
manner. 

The graduates criticized had been 
taught the fundamentals in filing but 
lacked practical experience in the 
manipulation of a file—meaning, that 
theory and practice were not suffi- 
ciently correlated. With this point 
in mind, students are sent to examine 


decided that students should not be 
recommended for positions if they 
have been ranked below “B”. 

The criticisms, ‘inability to meet 
the public”, and ‘apparent lack of 
training in office routine,” need due 
consideration. We are attempting to 
give the commercial student a taste 
of “practical experience.” Each 
student is assigned general secretarial 
duties for instructors and business 
men. These contacts seem to give 
them self-confidence, which is too 
often lacking in an inexperienced 
person; they are urged to see the 
necessity for accuracy and efficiency ; 
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their employers expect them to have 
the work completed on time in this 
way developing responsibility; they 
receive practical experience in short- 
hand, in the arrangement of the let- 
ters on the page, preparing tests for 
the Ditto or the Mimeograph, in the 
operation of the Ditto and the Mim- 
eograph and the planning and ar- 
rangement of all types of work. The 
“A” ranking students take the calls 
for work in business offices during 
the first semester and the “B”’ stu- 
dents help the second semester. I 
have noticed that “B” students often 
surpass “A” students in practical 
work, 

Occasionally, we discuss our prac- 
tical work and find that students 
have a good many points of interest 
to contribute. We plan to let each 
advanced student spend some time 
in an office of her own choosing, with 
the hope, that the gap between the 
classroom and the office can be 
shortened and that each student will 
know what is expected of her in an 
office, and that she will learn what 
takes place each hour of the day and 
each day of the week. If possible 
we want to teach her to understand 


the many duties of a clerical worker 
and make her feel that the instructor 
will gladly help her overcome these 
obstacles. 

The amount and type of work 
done, with criticisms by their employ- 
er, is submitted to the instructor each 
six weeks. This report serves as a 
record of the type of clerical work 
done by the student. At the end of 
the term, the employers and instruc- 
tors are asked to rate their clerical 
helper as to efficiency and personal 
traits. A record for each student is 
filed. This record aids the student 
who is attempting to secure work, 
the instructor who is asked to recom- 
mend graduates, and the business 
man who is looking for a definite 
type of person. We believe that such 
a method tends to raise the standards 
of the commercial department to the 
standards of efficiency required by 
the employers of our graduates. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that 
it is my duty as an instructor to ad- 
just the commercial course of study 
to meet the business standards in 
my community, if the course is to 
be of real value to the student and 
to the community. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


ing? Yes, according to the requirement 
tor the special certificates. Then why re- 
quire but ten S.H. for the combined cer- 
tificate which permits one to teach any 
shorthand or bookkeeping class? I don’t 
know the answer. 

We all know that few teachers are 
hired to teach a single subject; that even 
fewer actually continue to teach a single 
subject, or even a group of subjects. The 
exigencies of schedule-making, variation 
in enrollments, etc., prevent this practice. 
For example, a city permits a candidate 
to name his major and minor. He chooses 
commercial geography for the former 
and commercial arithmetic for the latter 
and takes these tests. But he is slipped 
a class in bookkeeping when the load gets 
too heavy for available bookkeeping 
teachers. Hence no commercial certificate 
should be too limited in its coverage, 
but by the same token, none should be 
so all-inclusive as to insure inadequate 
preparation for the work permitted un- 
der it. 

“Minimum shorthand speed of 100 
words per minute.” Now what has this to 
do with certification requirements? How 
many minutes? What kind of words? 
Read back, or transcribed? Longhand 
transcriptions or typed? Reasonable time 
for transcribing, or ample time to puzzle 
out what was written? Indicated punctu- 
ation and paragraphing or none? Penal- 
ties for errors (however bad), or the 
standard of usableness for transcripts, or 
both? These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which that “100 w.p.m.” calls forth. 

But ten or twelve semester hours are 
required. Suppose a teacher trainee can 
make that five-minute test at the end of 
six semester hours. What then? Must he 
put in an additional six semester hours 
on shorthand? If “100 w.p.m.” is the 
standard, why set up a different one in 
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terms of S.H.? Which is the more im- 
portant standard. They are not the same. 
One is expressed in terms of accomplish- 
ment; the other in terms of time and 
credits. So with typewriting ; but not so 
with any other “teaching field” subject. 

And about that typewriting requirement 
—50 w.p.m. Questions like those about 
the shorthand requirement also arise here, 
with these added: Why set up a copying 
speed requirement when there is no plain 
copying to be done in the office? Is it a 
spurt speed test? Probably ten or fifteen 
minutes. But spurt copying speed is no 
criterion for judging all-around typing 
ability such as is paid for in an office. Is it 
not likely that a certification requirement 
like this will cause teacher trainers to 
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stress this false objective in their teaching, 
and trainees to go on stressing it in their 
teaching after graduation? Likewise isn’t 
it probable that trainees who have been 
trained on the “100 w.p.m.” theory of 
values will go out and train their yoca- 
tional commercial pupils to measure uy to 
this standard, despite the fact that such 
pupils when employed will be kept on 
their jobs and be paid according to their 
transcription w.p.m. instead of their writ- 
ing w.p.m. ? 

And “50 w.p.m.” > How many candidates 
for teaching certificates can reach this 
standard if the test requires more than a 
short speed spurt? Surely not all of them 
who are competent to teach vocational 
typewriting. Not all of those who re.ch 
it will be good teachers of this subjec 

What about the forgotten subjec:s? 
Junior business training (probably he 
most widely taught), commercial «nd 
economic geography, business econom cs, 
and office practice (by whatever nam: ) ? 
How does it happen that “money «nd 
banking” rates full-course value, in + iis 
program? Of course, the subjects gi en 
represent the “minimum requirements or 
the certification of business teaches.” 
How many states will exceed that mi ii- 
mum? Very few unless the need for | o0- 
ing so is indicated. The committee e en 
gets comfort out of the thought tvat 
“business teacher - training instituti ns 
would experience no difficulty in adapt ng 
course offerings” to these requiremet ts. 
That is just the point. Requirements tat 
do not upset existing teacher-training 
practices and cause a little “trouble” «re 
not likely to appreciably influence p.o- 
grams of training in the right direction 

One wonders about that merchandising 
certificate. Specialization consisting of two 
S.H. of “salesmanship” and four S.H. of 
something called “merchandising,” quali- 
fies one to teach in the field labeled “mer- 
chandising,” but a total of about 20 S.H. 
of specialization is considered a= mini- 
mum for teaching shorthand or bookkeep- 
ing. What kind of salesmanship—the gen- 
eral, book type or the kind that fits for 
store work? Not a single teacher with a 
merchandise certificate based on such 
flimsy evidence of competency in this field 
will be permitted to teach a federally or 
state aided cooperative or part-time re- 
tail-selling course under the new federal 


‘vocational education act. 


In the next issue of this magazine, Pro- 
fessor Nichols will offer constructive 
proposals for certification. 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


Thanks for stating in your responses to our advertisers that you saw their adver- 


tisement in this publication. 


with more and more advertisers, and we are grateful for that. 


It helps to establish us as a good advertising medium 


But what pleases us 


most is the fact that our readers feel so cordial toward us that they remember to do 


us a good turn when the opportunity affords itself. 


It indicates a genuine interest 


in our magazine and a desire to help it to extend its sphere of usefulness. 


In a way, the reading public makes its own magazines these days. To be a good 
magazine, or at least to have the financial means with which to regularly put out a 
good magazine, a publication must be a good advertising medium. Your responses to 
its advertisements make it that, and we are proud to have this evidence that you 
want this magazine to have every possible advantage as a publishing venture. 
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| the many courses offered by 

university schools of education, 
very foi deal to any considerable ex- 
tent oth extra-curricular activities. 
Most ‘requently, the all-important 
proble » of administrating such ac- 
tivitic. is dismissed with a slight ref- 
erence 0 the Utopian ideal that these 
activil.-s are curricular with the 
pupils learning built around them. 
But, |} ww unreal this picture is! The 
vast 1. jority of the secondary school 
populs on attend schools which 
the ex. a-curricular activities are not 
incor) rated into the school curricu- 
lum. oth in programming and fi- 
nanci: », the public secondary schooi 
still ¢ aws the distinction between 
curric ilar and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

To the end that these extra-cur- 
ricular student activities may be 
properly governed, schools have 
sponsored student organizations 
known under various names, such 
as —- ——— High School General 
Organization or High 
Schoo] Student Organization. One 
will be here described. 


General Organization at Bushwick 
High School 

The constitution of the Bushwick 

High School General Organization 


provides for student self-government 
by the establishment of two legis- 
lative bodies, the Executive Board 
and the Council. The Executive 
Board, consisting of the officers and 
two teacher-members, shapes the 
general policies of the General Or- 
ganization, grants charters to clubs, 
passes on appropriations for non-ath- 
letic activities for which more than 
$25 is requested, and on all appropri- 
ations for athletic activities regard- 
less of the sum. 

The Council consists of the G. O. 
(General Organization) officers and 
representatives, one from each home 
room. This group, representing the 
student membership of the school, 
discusses membership problems and 
grants non-athletic appropriations 
not exceeding $25 per activity. 

The membership campaign needs 
very little encouragement from the 
home room teacher. It really “sells 
itself,” for the students realize that 
it is their organization, that through 
membership they may join any club 
or team, obtain discounts on admis- 
sions to student functioas, and par- 
ticipate in the government of student 
activities. 

The campaign starts during the 
first week of the term. The tickets 
are available in the home room dur- 


ing the home room period and can be 
purchased on the installment plan 
from the class G. O. representative. 
No ticket is given to any student, 
however, until his membership fee is 
fully paid. At Bushwick High 
School, a card with eight stubs is 
used, each stub entitling the holder 
to some special privilege; a card of 
a different color is used each term 
for membership. The stubs in force 
during the term ending last June 
were apportioned as follows: a five- 
cent allowance on a subscription to 
the student newspaper, five-cent re- 
ductions on each of two G. O. 
dances, free admission to each of 
two interscholastic baseball games, a 
five-cent allowance on the admission 
price to the school play, and a fifteen- 
cent reduction in the price of the tick- 
et for the Annual Field Day and 
Boat Ride. Obviously, the privi- 
leges granted change from term to 
term, as is to be expected in any dy- 
namic organization. 


The General Organization Store 

A valuable source of service to the 
student membership as well as a 
source of revenue to the organiza- 
tion treasury is the G. O. Store. In 
it the student purchases his school 
supplies at a price lower than he 
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would be obliged to pay elsewhere. 
The G. O. Store also renders a valu- 
able service to the school adminis- 
tration by relieving the recitation 
teachers from the sale of protractors, 
compasses, gymnasium uniforms, 
combination locks, the School Hand- 
book, Regents Review Books, and 
other items, the use of which is both 
desirable and essential for successful 
instruction. Teachers and admin- 
istrators are fully aware of the 
amount of instructional time and en- 
ergy which can be consumed by 
such sales in the classroom. 

To insure a greater degree of con- 
trol, all sales, regardless of their size, 
are rung up in the cash register the 
contents of which are removed at 
regular intervals so that a compara- 
tive study of sales can be readily ob- 
tained. The cash is deposited with 
the G. O. treasurer. By means of a 
perpetual inventory, the store man- 
ager knows when the supply of a 
certain item is ‘running low,” and 
needs to be ordered. 

An able student squad assists in 
the administration of the store, thus 
obtaining experience in merchandis- 
ing in a truly life-like situation. 
They take their tasks with full seri- 
ousness, a seriousness comparable to 
that displayed by the clerks of any 
department store. 


The School Newspaper 

Another vital organ in the life of 
the school is the students’ weekly 
newspaper. It can safely be stated 
that the attitude of the student body 
is conditioned to a large extent by 
the pace set by the student news- 
paper, for in it the policies of the 
school government are aired and 
clarified, events are publicized, meri- 
torious service recognized, and 
worthy experimental ventures en- 
couraged. 

To make certain that the proper 
morale permeates the publication of- 
fice, the faculty adviser must choose 
the editor very carefully on the basis 
of ability to do the work and ability 
to lead others. Within a week after 
he is named, the editor meets with 
the faculty adviser; and by co- 
operative study of the staff members 
available, supplemented by competi- 
tive examination, the choicest 
“berths” on the newspaper staff are 
distributed. Through a series of in- 
formal meetings the new editorial 
board sets up the objectives for the 
coming term and also the features, 
novelties, and innovations to be in- 
troduced. 

The business manager of the week- 
ly newspaper appoints floor man- 
agers who act as his deputies in the 
conduct of the circulation campaign. 
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By a series of “pep” talks, progress 
charts in the publications’ office, and 
meetings of Home Room Publica- 
tions Representatives, the circulation 
campaign is launched. Money is col- 
lected during the home room period 
by the Home Room Publication Rep- 
resentative, turned over to the floor 
managers, who in turn transmit all 
funds to the business manager. 
Later in the day, the collections are 
checked over carefully and taken to 
the G. O. treasurer, who issues an 
official receipt therefor. 


The Cafeteria 


Another important phase of school 
administration is the operation of 
the student cafeteria. The active 
management of the cafeteria is done 
by a professionally trained dietitian 
who prepares the menus, does the 
necessary purchasing, hires a staff of 
cooks and other helpers, as well as 
student waiters and sales people. She 
is supervised by a faculty manager, 
generally the G.O. treasurer, who de- 
vises the system of bookkeeping and 
stock records and aids in the general 
management. All sales are recorded 
in the cash registers, as in any res- 
taurant. At the end of the day’s 
business the money is turned over 
to the G. O. treasurer’s office, where 
it is checked and prepared for de- 
posit in the bank. 

The scope of the work of the G. O. 
treasurcrs can best be appreciated 
when one realizes that during any 
one term more than a million dollars 
is handled by student organizations 
in the forty-three public secondary 
schools of New York City. 


Control of Funds 


Because of the extent of this 
work, the High School Division of 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation has issued the following regu- 
lations governing the control of 
funds: 


1. All moneys collected in the school 
shall be deposited with or reported to 
the treasurer, who shall be a member 
of the faculty and bonded for an ade- 
quate sum of money. 

. The treasurer shall issue a receipt to 
every individual from whom he re- 
ceives money. 

. The treasurer shall pay by check only 
upon proper authorization which shall 
be in writing. 

. All moneys shall be deposited in a 
bank or banks in the name of the Gen- 
eral Organization. 

. The principal of the high school shall 
furnish the treasurer with the name 
of the person or persons who shall 
have the right to authorize payments 
from the funds of the treasurer. 

. The treasurer shall keep accounts in 
accordance with the information re- 
quested by the Board of Education, by 
the Associate Superintendent in Charge 
of High Schools, and by the Principal 
of the High School. 


. A separate account shall be kept for 
each activity for which the General 
Organization appropriates a definite 
sum of money for any given term. 

. A separate account shall be kept for 
every fund held in trust by the treas- 
urer. 

. Activities for which separate accounts 
are not opened shall be grouped under 
the titles of Miscellaneous Activities 
and Miscellaneous Expenses so that 
they can be analyzed more easily, if 
necessary. 

. The treasurer shall keep all the 
vouchers and original memoranda in a 
systematic manner. These shall be re- 
tained for a period of time to con- 
form with the Statute of Limita'ions 
of New York State. 

. The Lunch Room accounts shall be so 
kept that a detailed balance sheet and 
a detailed profit and loss statement 
may be obtained. 

. The treasurer shall control the ‘inds 
of the annexes in the same manner 
that he controls the funds in the nain 
building. The same system o/ ac- 
counts shall be kept by the treas srer, 

13. Books, records and vouchers shz'l be 
audited after the close of each ‘erm. 

As is evident from an inspection 

ot the above rules, all funds collect- 
ed throughout the school ultimately 
find their way into the treasurer’s of- 
fice. Hence, there is a need for a 
properly planned accounting sy-tem 
and a carefully devised auditing jro- 
gram. 


The Accounting System 


The accounting system at the 
Bushwick High School calls for a 
double entry set of books. Since all 
business is done on a cash basis, a 
general journal and a columnar cash 
book are sufficient to meet the needs 
of the situation. The columns on 
the receipts side of the Cash book are 
devoted to Cash, General, G. 0. 
Dues, G. O. Store, Bulietin (news- 
paper), Oriole (magazine) School 
Play, Baseball, Boat Ride, Senior 
Class Fund, Lost Book Fund, and 
Bank Deposits. Those on the pay- 
ments side are apportioned among 
Cash, General, Miscellaneous, G. O. 
Activities, G. O. Store, Bulletin, 
Oriole, School Play, Baseball, Boat 
Ride, Senior Class Fund, and Lost 
Book Fund. 

For the lunch room, a separate set 
of books and checking account are 
kept. 

The sources for the “Receipts” 
side of the cash book are the dupli- 
cate copies of the receipts issued. 
(The receipts are printed serially 
and appear in a bound book.) The 
sources for the entries on the “Pay- 
ments” side are the check book stubs. 
Of course, the checks are supported 
by bills or vouchers upon which the 
authorization of the principal ap- 
pears. 


Mr. Satlow will describe an auditing 
program for the books of the General 
Organization in one of the coming issues. 
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SATION 


Encouraging 
Students 


High School 


to Save 


by Marjorie Goff Bagwell 


Commercial Supervisor 
Alabama College Training School 
The State College for Women 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Every school can, and should, maintain a school savings bank by way 

of encouraging its pupils to save. . . . There is something about a 

schoo! savings bank that encourages students to save more effectively 
than opening an account for them in a real savings bank. 


\ of the South’s large savings 
hanks has printed on its win- 
dows and on all its bank books the 
simple words, “Wise bees save honey, 
wise olks save money.” The very 
forwe:d-looking president of this 
bank :~ co-operating with the schools 
of his city in operating, at a loss, a 
Depar:ment of School Savings. He 
believes so strongly that the savers 
of nickels today will be the savers 
of dollars tomorrow that he is will- 
ing ) maintain this department to 
encourage the school children of that 
city t) open accounts even as small 
as five cents. 
Every bank is not willing to do 
this. Nor would it be wise, perhaps, 


for them to undertake it. But every 
school can, and should, maintain a 
school savings bank by way of en- 
couraging its pupils to save. 

There is something about a school 
savings bank that encourages stu- 
dents to save more effectively than 
opening an account for them in a 
real savings bank. Children, like 
grown people, hesitate to deposit a 
sum that is not sizable enough to 
mark “savings.” The small sum that 
would be deposited otherwise is kept, 
with intentions to add to it and then 
deposit it. But the best of inten- 
tions,—well, you know how it goes. 

In a school savings bank the stress 
is put on the regularity of deposit 


Name 


rather than the amount. In this way 
a child sees his extra nickels in a new 
light. The fact that the other chil- 
dren, and even the teachers, are de- 
positing nickels and dimes each week 
causes the child to think that any 
extra money, no matter how small, 
should be saved. 

High school students usually need 
very little encouragement to save. It 
is a great satisfaction to them to see 
their savings account grow week by 
week. Whether they earn their 
money or have it given them as an 
allowance, it is a very rare child who 
will not want to save some part of it 
if he is given the opportunity. 


The Project 

This year, the beginning class in 
bookkeeping chose as iis project the 
maintenance of a school savings 
bank. Realizing that it would be 
impractical for the local bank to 
handle several hundred small ac- 
counts, it was decided that all book- 
keeping for the bank should be done 
in the class period. Although the 
bookkeeping class is the nucleus of 
the savings bank, the organization in- 
cludes students from the entire 
school. From each class in both the 
junior and senior high schools, two 
directors and two bank clerks were 
elected. The directors were chosen 
for their abilities as leaders and the 
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clerks for their qualities of neatness, 
accuracy, and reliability. To the di- 
rectors was given all authority of de- 
ciding the policies of the bank, and to 
the clerks was entrusted the opera- 
tion of it, other than the actual book- 
keeping. From the board of di- 
rectors was elected a president, a 
vice-president and a secretary, and 
from the bookkeeping class was 
chosen a cashier and an assistant 
cashier, 

The policies of the bank are simple 
and direct. An account may be 
opened with as little as five cents, 
whereupon a School Bank Book is 
issued to the depositor, After that 
account has reached five dollars it 
becomes interest-bearing. Since the 
money is all deposited in one ac- 
count in the bank, the accumulative 
interest of the smaller accounts goes 
to finance the operating expenses of 
the bank. 

These operating expenses are not 
large. The bank books and_ indi- 
vidual account cards were secured 
for a very small sum. In addition, 
the only supplies needed were de- 
posit slips, which the bank furnished, 
and the cash book sheets which were 
mimeographed. 


Method of Procedure 


On Tuesday mornings the two 
bank clerks (one a receiving clerk 
and the other an entry clerk) are 
given the cash sheets and the deposit 
slips. These deposit slips are made 
out in duplicate by each pupil and 
teacher depositing; one is signed by 
the receiving clerk and given back 
to the depositor and the duplicate is 
passed on to the entry clerk so that 
she can enter the name, account num- 
ber, and amount deposited on the 
cash sheet and in the pupil’s bank 
book. At the end of the banking 
period (usually from 8 to 8:15), the 
bank clerks check the money received 
with the cash sheets and the deposit 
slips to see if any mistakes have been 
made. The sheets are then turned 
over to the student cashier, and he 
makes out one cash sheet for the en- 
tire school. The deposits of all 
classes are deposited in one account 
in the local bank—to be drawn out 
(on receipt of a written request from 
the depositor) by a check signed 
jointly by the student cashier and 
either the Principal or the Super- 
intendent. Money may be with- 
drawn any day in the week. 

The bookkeeping class, with each 
member responsible for the accounts 
of one class, checks the sheets again, 
and posts the deposits, by number, to 
the individual account cards. These 
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cards are then taken down to the 
bank to be kept there during the 
week. 

Regularity of deposits is stressed. 
Each Tuesday the assistant cashier 
posts a bulletin telling which class 
had the highest percentage of de- 
positors. This class is given a ban- 
ner (made by the Home Economics 
Department) to keep during the 
week. 


Movie tickets and ice cream sodas 
mean very little in a young depos- 
itor’s life, we find—especially if he 
has to withdraw money from his 
savings account. So far only six of 
the one-hundred and twenty depos- 
itors have withdrawn money. 

It takes only two things to start a 
school savings bank: a school ( any- 
where, any kind) and an intervsted 
and co-operative faculty. 


W O R D S 


Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 


parts in many lands and many civilizations. 


superstitions. 
classical antiquity. 


They may record ancient 


They may be monuments to customs dating bac to 
They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 


cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 


known meanings of several 


Pedagogue 


A Slave in Ancient Greece 


The rich man of ancient 
Greece numbered among his 
slaves one who was particularly 
charged with the care of the 
master’s sons in their youth. 
One of the duties of this slave 
was to escort the boys to and 
from school. The Greek words 
pais, paidos, ‘‘boy,’’ and agogos, 
“leading or guiding,’’ formed 
paidagogos, literally, ‘‘boy-guid- 
ing.”’ Latin borrowed this as 
paedagogus, French as_ peda- 
gogue. and English as peda- 
gogue. During this evolution, 
the attendant became the tutor 
and, eventually, the teacher in 
the classroom, but still retained 
the same name. 


The romance of trade is reflected in the 
names of certain fabrics which were 
brought from various corners of the earth. 
Among these words are the _ follow- 
ing: cambric—from Cambrai, a city of 
France (formerly of Flanders) where it was 
first made; calico—from Calicut, India; 
muslin—from Mosul, a city of Mesopo- 
tamia; and satin—probably from Zaytun 
(Marco Polo’s Zaitun) from the Chinese 
Tzu-t’ing, in the Middle Ages a great sea- 
port, now Chuanchow, Fukien Province. 


common words. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Some of the most expressive words in 
English are based more or less directly upon 
sounds. Among those given in Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, as being of imitative, or probably 
imitative, origin are the following: zz 
spang, plop, zip, cuckoo, whiz, thud, pur, 
burble, ping-pong, swash, cluck, pop, bux, 
thump, dingdong, tick, bump, sputter, 
blurt, jungle, hiss, hum, murmur, bustle, 
swish, 
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CATION 


Giving Beginning Typists a Head Start 


lt is almost an axiom in business 
education circles that competent 
typisis are made or marred during 
their ‘irst three or four weeks of in- 
struion. Students with much po- 
tenti:| ability may at that time be 
so bh ndicapped by the formation of 
bad ‘vping habits as to doom them to 
the + inks of mediocrity; conversely, 
natu'ally slower students may be 
trail) | to produce more per hour by 
elim ating every unnecessary mo- 
tion this is recognized by most 
teac) rs of typewriting. But selling 
teac! rs on the importance of cor- 
rect -abit formation is one thing, and 
tell.» them how to secure it is an- 
othe. It is the “how” that must 
be st essed, and, if recent articles are 
an jdication, either there has not 
been sufficient experiment and_re- 
searc i to determine what that “how” 
should be or it must vary with indi- 
vidual teachers. Probably both 
hypotheses are correct in part. 

In either case there is a divergence 
of opinion, both as to what should 
be taught and what is the best way 
to teach it. The following compila- 
tion has been made in an effort to 
show wherein the “how” has been 
agreed upon and to offer a choice of 
methods; it is not to be considered as 
complete or exhaustive, but rather as 
a foundation upon which progressive 
teachers may build methods essen- 
tially their own. 


General Suggestions 


“One of the first duties of the in- 
structor is to get pupils to feel com- 
fortable and at ease at the type- 
writer. The teacher should conduct 
the work so as to remove all feeling 
of fear, as worry or fear lowers effi- 
ciency... . The teacher needs to be 
a friendly guide and leader; never a 
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by Ruth Manca 
Sitka, Alaska 


driver. Typewriting cannot be 
taught by force. The teacher’s atti- 
tude must be one of .. . helpfulness, 
yet firmness in establishing correct 
habit of technique in the use of the 
typewriter. The teacher who 
takes the time to start pupils to work 
by explaining the need for the right 
method of machine operation, with 
emphasis on the importance of doing 
things properly from the beginning, 
will save much time and annoyance 
later.”'—Alfred H. Quinette. 

“The student must enjoy learning 
to type... . Students want to type; 
they want to get their fingers on the 
machine, to see it work. They are 
not interested in the history of the 
typewriter or in the development of 
touch typewriting. . . . Teachers of 
typing must capitalize this initial in- 
terest; without delay they must get 
the students to work at the type- 
writer. Therefore, some actual use 
of the typewriter must be made on 
the first day. No matter how short 
the typing period is, however, the 
students should first work at the 
typewriter; the class may be organ- 
ized later in the period.2”—D,. D. 
Lessenberry. 


Position at the Machine 


“How the student writes is so 
much more important than what he 
writes. An authority in typing has 
made this statement: ‘If a beginner 
in typewriting assumes the correct 
position and makes that habitual, the 
attaining of speed later will be an 
easy matter.’ At first, this state- 
ment may sound a bit overdrawn, but 
if the progress of students who make 
habitual correct and incorrect posi- 
tions at the machine are compared, 
one cannot but be convinced of its 
truth. 


“Why is the correct position at 


1Quinette, Alfred H., “Ideas on the Teaching 
of Typewriting,” The Balance Sheet, October, 
1934, p. 55. 

2? Lessenberry, D. D.. Vannual for Con. 
tury Typewriting,” South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1934, p, 15-19. 


Left: Correct Position at 
the Machine 


Right: Incorrect Position 
at the Machine 


From the Motion Picture Educational | Film 


“Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite’ 


the typewriter essential? Simply 
because correct posture is an aid to 
the development of stamina. The 
alert typing position tends to influ- 
ence effort and is the outward retlec- 
tion of an inner state. . . . There is 
so much to be done during the first 
week that it is advisable to leave to 
succeeding lessons the improvement 
of each technique. On the first day 
be content merely to direct interest 
and to initiate correct technique.”*— 
D. D. Lessenberry. 

Miss Celia M. Ayars writes that 
she has found that “students will 
naturally assume correct positions at 
the machine. If they do not, it is 
an easy matter for the teacher as 
she walks about the room to make 
individual suggestions.’ 

“Correct position at the machine 
is important and should be constantly 
checked. The chair is placed so that 
the center of the body is slightly to 
the right of the center of the key- 
board. The feet rest on the floor in 
front of the chair, the left foot some- 
what in advance of the right. The 
body leans slightly forward from the 
hips. The arms hang easily at the 
sides. The chair is far enough away 
from the typewriter so that there is 
a gradual slope from the back of the 
hand to the tip of the elbow.’” 
Harry Klausewitz. 

“The habit of sitting always in 
the same position while operating 
the machine should be acquired. As 
soon as the typist changes his posi- 
tion, his reaches on the keyboard 
necessarily change. A copyholder is 
a great aid in securing and main- 

4 Ayars, Celia, M., “‘Tell You How to Teach 
Typewriting? No!” Balance Sheet, October, 
1934, p. 55. 

5 Klausewitz, Harry, ‘‘First Two Days in Typ- 


ing,” Journal of Business Education, January, 
1932, p.- 19. 


— 


taining a good position. It should 


be placed on the right side of the 


A Copyholder is an Aid in Securing and 
Maintaining a Good Position 


machine. The light should be from 
the rear so the student does not face 
it.”®—Jane Clem. 


How and When to Teach 
Machine Parts 

“In teaching beginning typewrit- 
ing two possibilities present them- 
selves for the first recitation: either 
to explain and examine the machine 
with the class, showing them how 
the different parts are used, acquaint- 
ing them with names of those parts, 
and letting them absorb what they 
can; or, leaving the matter of the 
parts of the machine for a later time, 
to allow them to write immediately. 
Most textbooks now have diagrams 
of standard machines. In my own 
classes we go over these diagrams 
together very quickly, starting with 
the cylinder and ending with the es- 
capement wheel. The corresponding 
part of the typewriter is examined, 
its use explained (where practical it 
is actually used). It is not expected, 
of course, that students will remem- 
ber the names and uses of all the 
parts as a result of this first lesson; 
the more frequently used ones will 
be learned, however, within the next 
few days, particularly if the instruc- 
tor makes it a special point to use 
such names frequently.”’—Ethel H. 
W ood. 

“The following machine parts 
should be taught in the first recita- 
tion and should be presented in the 
order given, because of their logical 
arrangement : carriage, cylinder, line- 
space lever, carriage release, front 
scale, margin stops, paper release, 
cylinder knobs, lines-space gauge, 
space bar, printing point indicator.’’ 
—Jane Clem. j 

“The following parts, or as many 
of the following parts as possible, 


_ ©Clem, Jane, Technique of Teaching Typewrit- 
ing, Gregg Publishing Company, 1929, p. 98-137. 

Wood, Ethel, Beginner Typing,” 
Journal of Business Education, January, 1932, p. 


SClem, Jane, op. cit. 
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should be taught the first day and 
in the order given: carriage, cylinder 
or platen, line-space lever, carriage 
release, front scale, marginal stops, 
paper rest, paper clamps, lateral 
paper guide, paper release lever, cyl- 
inder knobs, line-space gauge, space 
bar, pointer.”*—Clara Yalen. 

After teaching the names of the 
fingers and the method of stroking, 
“the class is directed to examine the 
typewriter, while the operative parts 
required for beginning the work are 
taught. The following parts should 
be pointed out and their use ex- 
plained: paper table or paper rest, 
paper guide, cylinder or platen, cylin- 
der knobs, marginal stops, carriage 
release, and paper release.”'’—Harry 
Klausewits. 

Miss Ayars suggests that as the 
need arises, the teacher should tell 
what parts are for, and then call 
them by name as she asks students 
to use them, 


The Technique of Paper Insertion 


“As soon as the class period be- 
gins, pass paper to the students and 
let them insert it into the typewriter 
as best they can. Immediately, how- 
ever, demonstrate the correct way 
of inserting the paper. Call atten- 
tion to the fact that habits are initi- 
ated, developed, or strengthened 
every day. Show the saving of time 
and effort through doing things in 
the right way.”"—D. D. Lessen- 
berry. 

“On the first count the paper is 
grasped with the left hand, thumb 
underneath and fingers on top. On 
the second count the paper is in- 
serted behind the cylinder, keeping 
the left side of the paper against the 
paper guide. At the same time the 
right cylinder knob is grasped with 
the right hand, thumb under the 
knob and the first two fingers on 
top. On the third count the paper 
is rolled into place with one twirl of 
the cylinder knob. This is accom- 
plished by quick movement of the 
fingers and thumb. Insertion of the 
paper is one of the chief sources of 
wasted time in the work of typists. 
Sufficient drill should be given until 
the best manner of inserting the 
paper has become a habit. In re- 
moving the paper from the machine, 
have the pupils use the paper re- 
Klausewitz. 

Similar instructions for inserting 
paper most efficiently are given by 
Jane Clem.'* The next step is, logi- 
cally, to teach paper removal, de- 


*Yalen, Clara, “Beginning Typewriting Class 
No Place for Bad Habits,’’ Journal of Business 
Education, May, 1931, p. 25. 

” Klausewitz, Harry, op. cit. 

4 Lessenberry, D. D., op. cit. 

#2 Klausewitz, Harry, op. cit. 

Clem, Jane, op, cit. 


scribed by Clara Yalen," as follows: 

“Teach the pupil how to press the 
paper release key with one hand, and 
pull the paper noiselessly from the 
machine with the other. Both oper- 
ations can be practiced by using sig- 
nals as ‘Position’ ‘Insert’— Release’ 
‘Remove’, until both are properly 
done. At the same time it would be 
well for the teacher to practice with 
the pupil.” In Miss Yalen’s classes 
these two techniques are taught as 
part of learning machine parts. 

A somewhat unorthodox approach 
to the problem is given by Miss 
Ayars. Her instructions to her pupils 
on the first day are: “Don’t bother 
much about how your paper goes in 
today—just get it in some how or 
other and we'll work on that some 
other day when we haven't more im- 
portant things to do.” In the article, 
Miss Ayars explains her motives in 
omitting instructions on this_ tech- 
nique the first day, and also shows 
how this procedure should be fol- 
lowed up: “Nothing is more disas- 
trous to typing than the fear of doing 
the wrong thing. teacliers 
spend to much of the first day, or 
even the first week, talking about the 


Insertion of the Paper is one of the Chief 
Sources of Wasted Time 


proper position and the proper move- 
ments, While the student may 
waste a great deal of time in putting 
his paper in on the first day, he will 
derive an enormous amount of in- 
spiration from watching his teacher 
quickly and skillfully turn in her 
paper two or three times—provided 
she doesn’t preach about it.” 

A suggestion for drills to be given 
after the proper method of inserting 
paper has been taught is mentioned 
by Mr. Louis A. Jannsen'®: 

“Drills should be given daily until 
mastered, intermittently thereafter. 
Use a stop watch. Aim to have the 
operation completed in two seconds 
or less.” (To be continued ) 


4 Yalen, Clara, op. cit. 

% Ayars, Celia M., op. cit. 

oo} Louis A., “Teaching the Keyboard 
q unior High School Typewriting,’’ Balance 
eet. 
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Six Teachers in Search 


of Business 


Experience 


by M. Herbert Freeman, M.A. 


High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


Editor’s Remarks: Teachers of business subjects frequently express 
their desire to supplement their professional education with actual 


business experience. 


Mr. Freeman in this article tells the interesting 


experiences of a group of commercial teachers in a large department 


store during a summer vacation. 


He is now serving as chairman of 


a Co:nmittee on Business Experience for Commercial Teachers in a 

gradate students’ organization at New York University, New York, 

N. ¥. This Journal will be glad to learn about the business experi- 
ences of other groups of commercial teachers. 


/W OULD you select 34th Street 
ind Broadway in New York 
City ss an ideal spot to spend six 
weeks of your summer vacation? A 
grou) of six commercial teachers did 
just that and enjoyed the experience 
very inuch, in spite of heat waves 
and subway rides. 

At the annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation in April, 1936, Mr. E. V. 
Lawton, Assistant General Manager 
of k. H. Macy & Co., offered to 
employ several commercial teachers 
during the summer in order to afford 
them an opportunity to obtain de- 
partment store experience. Six 
teachers feeling that they could give 
up a part of their vacation to con- 
tinue their commercial education by 
getting business experience rather 
than by taking courses, responded 
to Mr. Lawton’s offer and reported 
for duty at 9 a.m., July 6, under the 
direction of Miss Helen Hyde, assist- 
ant employment manager. 


Experiences in a Retail Store 


The group was made up of four 
men teachers from New Jersey, one 
woman from Rochester, New York, 
and one woman from Rhode Island. 
After completing the usual prelimi- 
naries required of all new employees, 
most of the teachers were given a 
three-day training course in store 
system. Then came three weeks of 
actual selling on the floor in such 
varied departments as: men’s shirts, 
ties, toys, bathing suits, and towels. 
During this period the teachers were 
called on to do all of the odd jobs 
and tasks required of all clerks. The 
time spent on the floor was replete 
with interesting and novel situations 
arising out of contacts with custo- 
mers, in catering to their likes and 
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dislikes, answering their questions, 
listening sympathetically to their 
troubles, and satisfying their never- 
ending requests for service. Never- 
theless, some of the teachers liked 
the selling work so well that they 
returned to the floor after trying 
several other jobs. 

For the last three weeks the 
teachers worked in any department 
they selected. They were shifted 
around every few days to give them 
as much experience as possible. They 
worked in the Controller’s Office, 
Depositors Accounts Division, Pack- 
ing Department, Advertising Depart- 
ment, Comparison Shoppers’ Office, 
Employment Office, Testing Office, 
and Bureau of Adjustments. In each 
department, executives spent a great 
deal of time with the teachers in ex- 
plaining the work of their divisions. 
In addition, the teachers were put 
on various jobs to gain an overview 
of the work done and of the pro- 
cedures followed. They were allowed 


_a great deal of freedom in moving 


about from one department to an- 
other. Unlike regular employees, 
they were not expected to turn out 
the usual amount of work. The last 


week was spent in making tours of 
the store and in conference with 
most of the executives in charge of 
personnel and service. 


Mutual Benefits Derived from 
the Plan 


Was the whole thing worthwhile ? 
Aside from the fact that the teachers 
were paid for their services, the con- 
sensus of opinion was that they had 
spent a very profitable summer. They 
had learned a great deal about retail 
selling by getting behind the counter 
and selling. They had learned much 
about department store system and 
management. They had been behind 
the scenes of the world’s largest de- 
partment store. This selling experi- 
ence was invaluable, especially to 
those who teach retail selling, for the 
following reasons: 


1. Here was an opportunity to observe 
different approaches used in retail sell- 
ing—approaches which had been 
evolved as a result of definite research 
and experimentation. 

. Actual handling of items led to a 
more complete knowledge of various 
merchandise. 

. The most recent principles of mer- 
chandising were observed. 

. Merchandise taken by customers had 
to be packed in some departments. 
This entailed learning how to wrap 
packages. 

. These weeks of selling led to an un- 
derstanding of store policy relating to 
exchanges, refunds, and other services. 

. Here was an opportunity to observe 
how the administration of a large 
selling force was handled. 

. Insight was gained into the types of 
selling positions open to high school 
graduates and the preparation re- 
quired for these jobs. 

. This work enabled some of the teach- 
ers to meet a certification requirement 
of practical experience needed for 
teaching qualification. 


From the non-selling phases of the 
work the following results were 
achieved : 


1. A realization that a definite need ex- 
ists for good clerical workers and 
that the stores are very anxious to 
obtain the right kind of high school 
graduate. 

. The teachers were shown the type of 
training necessary to prepare for the 
jobs available. 

. The overwhelming importance of ac- 
curacy and a thorough command of 
simple fundamental skills was clearly 
demonstrated. 

. These teachers can take back to their 
classes a description of current busi- 
ness practices. 

. They participated in the mechanics of 
taking a store-wide semi-annual in- 

(Please turn to page 35) 


The Teachers Worked in Various Depart- 
ments in order to Obtain as Much Experi- 
ence as Possible 
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Teaching Tabulation and Stencil Cutting 


by Jessie Lavinia Dyer 


Brewster Vocational School 
Tampa, Florida 


Editor’s Remarks: We are glad to publish these two 

sets of instructions which Miss Dyer has worked out 

in her classes. We shall appreciate receiving similar 
experiences of other teachers of office practice. 


The instructions on the method of planning tabula- 
tions and on stencil cutting, as they are presented here, 
are teaching devices which have been worked out to sim- 
plify the teaching of these typing projects, on which 
some textbooks give very little instruction. Since 
students in a vocational school progress at different 
rates of speed, individual instruction is necessary and 
must be made as easy for the teacher to get across as 
possible. These instruction sheets have proved to be of 
help to us here. 


Method of Planning Tabulation 
Step L 
Count the longest line in each column, 
Illustration 
You have a 4-column tabulation in which you find by counting 
that the longest line in the first column has 10 characters, in 
second column 12, third column 9, and fourth column 14. 


Step 2. 


Add results obtained in Step 1. 
spaces of actual writing material, 


10+124+94+ 4= 45 


Step 3. 

From sum obtained in Step 2, determine line length necessary, 
remembering that if you have quite a few columns, the line 
length selected must be long enough to allow for sufficient 
space, (about 5 spaces) between each column, Applying above, 
we determine that a 60-space line will probably be long enough 
to take care of the 45 spaces of actual writing included in our 
problem, because it is only a 4-column tabulation, with 3 places 
between columns. (Left margin at 10, right margin at 70 on 
pica type; elite type 20-80 to get 60 space line.) 


Step 4. 
Insert a planning sheet into your machine. Be sure that the 
center of the paper is at 40 on a pica type machine and 50 on 
an elite type machine. 
Step 5. 
At the left margin as determined in Step 3, strike the letter “y” 
the number of times there are spaces in the longest line in the 
first column. 

Illustration 
10 


Step 6. 

Place machine at right margin and back space one less than 
the longest line in the last column; Strike the letter “j” 14 times, 
the number of characters in the longest line in the last célumn. 


Illustration 


Machine was back-spaced 13 times, but the letter “j’’ was struck 
14 times. The 14th letter strikes over the 70th space. 
Step 7. 
Roll cylinder down one space and find how many spaces you 
have left between the end of the first column and tie beginning 
of the last column, by striking the letter “j” and counting as 
you strike. 

Illustration 


By striking and counting, we find that there are 37 spaces left. 


22 


Step 8. 
Subtract the susyn of the longest lines in the columns left be- 
tween the first and last columns from the remainder found in 
step 7, and divide the difference by the number of places there 
are between columns. 


37 spaces minus 21 spaces, the sum of the remaining two col- 
ums, (12 + 9 = 21), leaves 16 spaces. This must be divided 
by 3 because it is a 4-column tabulation and, therefore, tere 
are 3 places for spaces between columns. The spaces lef: be- 
tween the first two columns may be 6, and between the ret ain- 


ing columns 5 each. (6 + 5 + 5 = 16) 
Step 9, 
Roll cylinder back to line above and count off number of sj: ices 
between columns determined in step 8, striking in the lette: “j” 
at the proper point to represent the longest line in each ren ain- 
ing column. 

Illustration 


Left margin will be at 10 and tabulation points at 26, 43, an 
Spelling Test Words' 


signature reimburse 
recording lengthen 
meanwhile license 
receiving incurred 
separately height 
efficient detector 
systematic deceive 
counterfeit official 
convenient objection 
satisfaction previous 
temperate practice 
confusion precede 
transmitter selection 
inability weighing 
possession tragedy 
territory routine 
iransition pleasure 
misrepresent pretense 
portfolios quarterly 
reasonable machines 
uniform stenographer — recognize preliminary 
quantities opportunity praising responsibility 


‘This is the problem that was worked out in my method of teaching 
tabulation. 


correspondence 
resistance 
possibilities 
installing 
registration 
government 
secretarial 
superintendent 
nationality 
apportionment 
disappointment 
serviceable 
indispensable 
supervisor 
registration 
subscription 
successively 
obstacles 
remuneration 
originality 


resolution 
meantime 
referred 
demurrage 
proving 
excellent 
navigable 
negligible 
operator 
pleasant 
schedule 
beneath 
valuable 
subsequent 
profitable 
material 
radiogram 
synonymous 
synopsis 
monopoly 


Stencil Cutting Instructions 
1. Set up copy just as you wish it to appear in the final result 
2. Prepare machine 
(a) Clean type with cleaning fluid* 
(b) Set stencil cutting lever 
3. General directions 
(a) Determine position of copy on stencil 
(b) Tear off tissue sheet which is over stencil® 
(c) Put a piece of carbon paper with carbon side up under 
stencil sheet* 
(d) Be sure stencil is rolled in the machine straight 
(e) Brush out keys every three or four lines with dry brush 
(f) Write more slowly than usual 
(g) Give a good, sharp, quick touch to the keys 
(h) Read each line as it is written to detect errors 
(i) Strike the capitals M, W, and E with more force than 
other letters® 
(j) Do not strike the period, comma, letters “o” and “c” with 
too much force’ 
(k) Keep stroking even to get best results 
(1) Put only a thin coating of correction fluid on. stencil 
when making a correction 
(m) If, after setting stencil cutting lever, the ribbon still 
interferes with the bottom of some of the keys, remove 
the ribbon spools from your machine. 

* Be sure that the keys are thoroughly wiped off and dry, so that the 
stencil sheet will not be harmed by any deposit that may be left on the 
keys by the cleaning fluid. 

3 Some stencils have no tissue sheets over the stencil. If that is so, 
this point is omitted, 

4 Companies manufacturing white stencils now provide a reversible car- 
bonized cushion sheet which makes the typing visible on the stencil and 
also on the backing sheet. these are provided omit this point. If a 
blue stencil is used the carbon sheet is unnecessary. 

5 To qualify this further, any letter or other character with a lot of 
printing surface needs plenty of emphasis. 

6 To qualify his further, any letter or other character with a small print- 
ing surface should not be struck with too much force. 
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NAME FORMER LOCATION PRESENT LOCATION POSITION 


llyn, C. Vance High School, Rutland, Vermont East Greenwich Academy, East Greenwich, R. |. Commercial Teacher 
twill, G. Laurens New London, Connecticut Troy Business College, Troy, New York Commercial Teacher 
pebe, Mrs. Belle J. School for Secretaries, Altoona, Pennsylvania Duluth Business University, Duluth, Minnesota Commercial Teacher 
ckner, Mildred J. Lincoln, Nebraska High School, Creighton, Nebraska Commercial Teacher 
smpbell, Laura High School, Billerica, Massachusetts Commercial Teacher 
ardall, Alfred J., Jr. Hingham, Massachusetts Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts Vocational Counselor 
brlson, Julia Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California Typewriting Teacher 
hace, Frank!in T. Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts Strayer College, Washington, D. C. Accounting Teacher 
rawley, Kermit High School, Winterset, lowa American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa Commercial Teacher 
rocker, Helen Portland, Maine Sharon High School, Sharon, Massachusetts Commercial Teacher 
Pippo, Anthony Nashua Business College, Nashua, New Hampshire Commercial Teacher 
ickey, Elizaveth M. Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts Butte Business College, Butte, Montana Principal of Secretarial 
Department 
aed. e., jr. Beall High School, Frostburg, Maryland University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky Assistant in Business | 
Research 
faton, Nellie Lu Altoona School for Secretaries, Altoona, Pa. Principal 
gner, Gregory J. Glen Nor High School, Glenolden, Pennsylvania High School, Moorestown, New Jersey Commercial Teacher 
arrell, Kathrine M. Krissler Commercial School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Head Sec. Science Dept. 
romm, Glenn E. Stevensville High School, Stevensville, Montana Public Schools, Des Moines, lowa Commercial Teacher 
uthey, Bruce Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas Township High School, Pontiac, Illinois Commercial Teacher 
addy, Rowena Benton Heights High School, Monroe, N. C. Charge Business Dept. 
annon, H. Sinclair High School, Gowanda, New York Commercial Teacher 
eorge, Janith Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware Commercial Teacher 
ibson, Ernest W. Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas Prof. Business Admini- 
stration and Economics 
enry, Winifred Cherokee, lowa Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, Minnesota Commercial Teacher 
alverson, Helmer M. Beach, North Dakota Glenwood, Minnesota Commercial Teacher 
astings, G. B. Westover, Maryland Greensboro High School, Greensboro, Maryland Commercial Teacher 
olsinger, Aiden O. Wilmington High School, Wilmington, Delaware Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware Commercial Teacher 
jacobs, Guy A. Spearfish State Normal, South Dakota Spearfish State Normal, South Dakota Secretary of School 
(Director, Commercial Department) 
enkins, Dorothy A. High School, Claremont, New Hampshire Foxboro High School, Foxboro, Massachusetts Commercial Teacher 
each, Burton S. Greenfield, Massachusetts Drake School, Passaic, New Jersey Commercial Teacher 
irby, Richard M. State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. Commercial Teacher 
ravig, Eleanor Minneapolis, Minnesota State Normal and Industrial School, 

Ellendale, North Dakota Commercial Teacher 
awrence, Ruth Lee H. Edwards High School, Asheville, N. C. Commercial Teacher 
owrie, Waiter C. Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware Strayer College, Washington, D. C. Accounting Teacher 
anhart, Fred B. Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California Instructor in Degree 

Course Department 
cElween, A. H. Savannah, Georgia High School, Sylva, North Carolina commercial Teacher 
Kenzie, Edith McIntosh Business College, Dover, N. H. Bryant and Stratton School, Boston, Mass. Commercial Teacher 
orton, Ohland Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilburton, Oklahoma Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilburton, Oklahoma ‘Acting President of School 

(Head of Commerce Department) 

Orman, Gail High School, Silver Springs, New York High School, Westport, Connecticut Commercial Teacher 
Urton, Albert J. High School, Holliston, Massachusetts High School, Belmont, Massachusetts Commercial Teacher 
Pinkham, Marcia High School, Concord, New Hampshire Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island Shorthand Teacher 
Riggin, Clara Wilmington, Delaware Hurlock High School, Hurlock, Maryland Commercial Teacher 
pcearce, Joe L. High School, Heavener, Oklahoma Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilburton, Oklahoma Head of Commerce Dept. 
pjoquist, A. L. Milbank, South Dakota Coleraine Junior College, Coleraine, Minnesota Commercial Teacher 
Skornik, Helen Nashua Business College, Nashua, N. H. High School, Chester, Massachusetts Commercial Teacher 
ppangler, A. C. Hopewell, Ohio Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio Sec. Science Teacher 
wtutson, S. D. New York City Bryant and Stratton Business College, Buffalo, N.Y. Commercial Teacher 
ate, Meriam High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia Senior High School, East Liverpool, Ohio Commercial Teacher 
immons, Katherine High School, Jarrettsville, Maryland Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware Commercial Teacher 
falker, Arthur L. High School, Green River, Wyoming High Schools, Des Moines, lowa Commercial Teacher 


hitcraft, Helen M. High School, Aberdeen, Maryland Commercial Teacher 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West’ Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


New Affiliated Associations 


These associations have affiliated with the Nationa CouNnciL 
or Business Epucation since the list was published in the 
November issue of the JourNat. 


Budget of National Council of Business 


Education 
September 1, 1936, to August 31, 1937 


MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Commercial 
Section—District 3 
Secretary: Clara B. Westgate, 18 Howder Street, Hillsdale, 
Michigan 
MINNESOTA STATE 
SOCIATION 
President: J. R. Thompson, International Falls, Minnesota 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. Vincent Porter, Roosevelt High School, 
inneapolis, Minnesota 
Official Delegates: J. R. Thompson; J. Vincent Porter 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Dis- 
trict 1—Commercial Section 
President: Louis Gibb, Fairfield, Nebraska 
Secretary: Ruth Jorgenson, Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 


Nebraska 
Official Delegate: Louis Gibb 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, Commercial Section 


Protons: O. N. McCoy, Wheeling High School, Wheeling, West 

irginia 

Secretary: Ruth Pyle, Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Official Delegates: O. N. McCoy; Lee A. Wolfard, Department of 
Commerce, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ AS- 


EXPENDITURES 


Letterheads for general officers and 
committee chairmen 

Postage for general officers and chair- 
men of standing committees........ 

Secretarial service 

Proofreading service 

Expenses in connection with Council’s 
annual meetings 

Annual membership dues in American 
Council on Education 

Travelling expenses for Secretary to 
attend Council meetings in the year 
1936-1937 


Estimated Savings 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, September 1, 1936.. 

Amount due from affiliated associations 

Amount to be received from Journal of 
Business Education (minimum) 


TOTAL ESTIMATED RECEIPTS... 
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Report of the Committee on Publications 
of 
The National Council of Business Education 
Louis A. Rice, Chairman 
Packard School 


253 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


| 


: This report covers the activities of the S. Lomax and Professor F. G. Nichols. consisting of one representative of each 

ing Publications Committee of the NationaL It was planned to have other contributors of the affiliated associations. A list of 
Council. oF Business Epucation from to this series but circumstances prevented. these Advisory Board members appeared 
February, 1935, to September, 1936. Dur- Clyde I. Blanchard, Managing Editor of | in the November JourNAt. 


Com- ing this period the Publications Commit- Vhe Business Education World, has made The work of the Publications Commit- 

tee centered its activities on the develop- possible the issuance of reprints of these tee will continue to be centered around 

Asso- ment ©! two series of magazine articles — series in pamphlet form about January 1, educational periodicals in the field. Many 

dealiny with important topics in the field. — 1937. interesting improvements are planned for 

A symposium on Socio-Business Edu- THe JourNAL oF Business Epucation 

cation run in The Balance Sheet from previous and a series has been projected on “The 

ercia sh 5, through February 36 A ‘elationship of Business Education to 
Mare 1935, throug ebruary, 1936, years, may be obtained from the Relationship of Business Education 


General Education” to appear in the Bal- 
son, the editor. The contributors to this Reynolds, once Sheet beginning with the December, 
series were Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Dr. 1936, issue. Meanwhile, the committee is 
ction Harol) G. Shields, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, The Committee on Publications has also glad to receive suggestions, articles, and 
ercial A.C. Nelly, R. G. Walters, and Ralph R. cooperated in the formation of an arrange- news items from interested teachers. 
Rice. These articles were later reprinted ment whereby THE JourNAL or Business These may be sent to the chairman, 253 

in paphlet form by the South-Western  Epucation has become the official organ Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Publishing Company, as Monograph 31, of the Nationat Counciu. In this new The Committee expresses its deep ap- 
in their series of educational bulletins. relationship, a subcommittee of the Pub- — preciation to the Editors of The Balance 
The second series ran in The Business lications Committee, known as the Edi- Sheet, The Business Education World, 
Education orld of November and De- torial Committee, has assumed active edi and THE JourNAL oF Business Epuca- 
cember, 1935, and February and June, _ torial responsibility for the JourNaL. The  110N, and their publishers; to the con- 
1936. The topic of the series was “What membership of the Publications Commit-  tributors to the various series; and to the 
Is a Sound Philosophy of Business Edu- tee has been enlarged by the appointment — officers of the CounciL, and others who 

cation?” The contributors were Dr. Paul of an Advisory Board for the JournaL have helped in its work. 


throug! the courtesy of W. Harmon Wil- 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 
October 29, 1936 

Mr. D. D. Lessenberry 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Lessenberry: 


Thank you for the progress report of the National Council and for the sugges- 
tions about the policy of other associations regarding the Journal. | shall see that this 
report is brought to the attention of the members of the association at our state meeing. 
Mr. Trethaway sent me 100 subscription folders and an easel on which to display the 
Journal and the folder at our meeting in Grand Forks. 


Just when | needed some information on the panel discussion for our state 
meeting, the September issue of the Journal of Business Education solved my problem. 
Again, on Vocational Guidance and Consumer Education, the October magazine contains 
valuable material for our state meeting. These and the many other articles that appear 
in the Journal are a constant source of fresh material for business teachers. 


As an artist considers how his tree will look in the landscape, so we teachers of 
business must view our work in perspective in order that we may fit into the picture. 
The National Council of Business Education will keep the commercial teachers of North 
Dakota conversant with what is progressive in Business Education. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) Laura Wurtzel 

President 

Commerce Section 

North Dakota Education Association 


DECEMBER, 1936 
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New England Association 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association held their 
thirty-fourth annual meeting in Morgan 
Hall, School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on Saturday, November 21. 

The convention was divided into three 
sections and a general meeting. Ernest 
W. Butterfield, Connecticut State Com- 
missioner of Education, addressed the 
general meeting. His topic was “A World 
of People and Machines.” The sectional 
meetings were on Bookkeeping, Secre- 
tarial and Social Business. 

Paul M. Boynton, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, is president of 
the Association and William O. Holden, 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
is secretary. 

6 


American Association of 
Commercial Colleges 


The Educational Committee of The 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges is at work on a revision and an en- 
largement of its present Syllabus. It is 
planned that this will be published early 
in the spring. The Association is also 
working on the matter of teacher require- 
ments, feeling that economic conditions 
have now improved sufficiently to make 
possible some standard recommendations. 

The meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges will be held 
at 2 o'clock, December 28, in the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, in connection 
with the convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. Members 
will consult the hotel bulletin board for 
exact room location. 

The Association is also endeavoring to 
have each of its member schools become 
a subscriber to THE JoURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucATION. 

e 


lowa Private Schools 
Association 


The Iowa Association of Private Com- 
mercial Schools met in Des Moines on 
Saturday, October 24. H. H. Hunt, Cen- 
tral Jowa Business College, Marshalltown, 
and president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. Bruce F. Gates, Gates 
College, Waterloo, is secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

Members reported on the conditions of 
business during the past year and Mr. 
Gates gave a report on the co-operative 
advertising carried on in the State of lowa 
during the past year. 


Southern District 
Accredited Schools Association 


The Sixth Regional District of the 
Southern Division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools 
held a breakfast meeting on Saturday, 
November 28, in Dallas, Texas. Sam 
Knight of Waco, Texas presided. The 
meeting was a Round Table gathering. 
The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools was represented by 

=. V. Porter, executive secretary of 
that organization. 
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Michigan Association 


The first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Michigan Commercial Edu- 
cation Association was held on Nevember 
14 in Lansing. The association, which was 
organized last spring, is headed by J. M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, as president. Emma Watson, West- 
ern State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, 
is secretary-treasurer. representative 
from each of the eight districts of the 
Michigan Education Association is on the 
Executive Communities. 


North Dakota Association 


The Commerce Section of the North 
Dakota Education Association met in 
Grand Forks on November 5 and. 6. 
Laura Wurtzel of the department of com- 
mercial education, Minot Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, was in charge of the meet- 
ings. 

The meeting opened with a luncheon 
in the Grill Room of the Hotel Dacotah 
on Thursday. Allan S. King, manager of 
the Red River Power Company, Grand 
Forks, spoke on “Qualifications Desired 
of Prospective Business Employees.” 

Other speakers at this luncheon meet- 
ing were Perry Singer, Chicago, who 
talked on the “Functional Method of 
teaching Gregg Shorthand”; Paul Eggers, 
State School of Science, Wahpeton, who 
discussed the “National Trends in Com- 
mercial Education”; L. E. Terry, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, who spoke on “Com- 
merce Curriculum Building”; and Pro- 
fessor Rk. H. Eaton, University of North 
Dakota, who talked on “Cost Approach 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 

A business meeting was held on Friday. 
Following this, Viona C. Hansen, Central 
High School, Grand Forks, and a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Nationa 
CounciL oF Business EpucaTion, gave a 
report on conventions and publicity of na- 
tional business organizations. A Panel 
Discussion on Current Commercial prob- 
lems was held after the report. Edith J. 
Veitch, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, acted as chairman. 

Southern California Association 

The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association met Saturday, 
November 14, at Santa Barbara. The 
general meeting was held at 10:30 in the 
morning and there was a luncheon meet 
ing at noon. 

Elizabeth S. Adams, assistant manager 
of the Gregg Publishing Company in San 
Francisco, spoke on the newer phases in 
shorthand methods and transcription. 
Gerald D. Carpenter, who is associated 
with the County National Bank and Trust 
Company of Santa Barbara, gave a busi- 
ness man’s suggestions regarding scope 
and sequence in commercial education. 

Other speakers on the program, which 
was one of general interest to all teachers 
of business subjects, included Albert T. 
Faves, Santa Barbara County auditor; 
and Wiley B. Tonnar of the Santa Bar- 
bara High School. Mr. Eaves discussed 
the subject of office practice and Mr. Ton- 
nar talked on boys’ and girls’ commercial 
clubs. Other business men also appeared 
on the program. 


Arkansas Meeting 


The Commercial Section of the Ark- 
ansas Education Association met in Hot 
Springs on Thursday, November 5. \ir- 
ginia Gardner of Fort Smith, presided, 

Wilbur York, representative for the 
South-Western Publishing Company de- 
livered the main address at the mecting, 

FE. Burnham, Pine Bluff, was elected 
president for the year 1936- 37. 


Arizona Business 
Educators Association 
Arizona 


which was hold 
November 13, Ur. 


At the meeting of the 
Educators Association 
in Phoenix on Friday, 
Benjamin Rk. Haynes, Professor of Ccm- 
merce and Education at the Univer-ity 
of Southern California, was the spealer, 
Much of the time was spent in a rather 
informal discussion of questions put to 
Dr. Haynes by those in attendance. ; 

The officers elected at the business 
meeting are: president, Samuel J. \Wan- 
ous of the University of Arizona; \ ice 
president, E. A. Brock of Phoenix Union 
High School; and secretary-treasurecr, 
Ruth A. Nichols, Florence High School, 


Florence. 
e 


Eastern Colorado 


The Eastern Division, Commercial Scc- 
tion of the Colorado Education Associa- 
tion met in Denver on November 5 and 
6. The subject for discussion at this 
meeting was “What Adjustments Should 
be Made in Teaching Business Educat:on 
in Secondary Schools?” 

R. T. Estes of the Laramie High 
School, Laramie, Wyoming, spoke at the 
first session of the meeting on the “Simpli- 
fied Typewriter Keyboard,” and Dr, G. 

’. Frasier, president, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, addressed 
the second session. His topic was “The 
Place of Business Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools.” 

A business meeting was held following 
the second session. Ernest A. Zelliot, 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, was chosen delegate to the 
meeting of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Business Epucation. Officers elected at 
this meeting are: 

President, Ernest A. Zelliot. 

Vice-President, Vance Wise, High 


School, Denver. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hope Kline, Wheat- 


ridge, Colorado. 


South 


Southern Colorado 


The Southern Division, Commercial 
Section of the Colorado Education .\s- 
sociation met in Pueblo on November 5. 
After the business meeting, a panel dis- 
cussion was held on “What Changes are 
Desirable in our Program and Practices. 
How Can We Best Bring Them About?” 
Professor Ernest A. Zelliot was the lead- 
er of the discussion. 

Officers for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Matilda Berg, Centennial High 
School, Pueblo; and vice-president, C. 1). 
Snyder, Eads. The 1937 meeting of tlie 
group will also be held in Pueblo. 
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New York City Association 


The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity 
held its twelfth semi-annual convention 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Saturday, 
November 7. The theme of the meeting 
was “Correlation in Commercial Educa- 
tion.” John V. Walsh of Morris High 
School is president of the association. _ 

Oakley Furney, chief of the bureau of 
industrial education of the New York 
State Department of Education, delivered 
the principal address of the meeting. 
Alexander S. Massell, principal of the 
Central School of Business, New York, 
and Proiessor Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York University, discussed the significance 
of the (ieorge-Deen act, which makes 
Federal ‘unds available for newer types 
of busi: ss training. 

Topi. discussed at sectional meetings 
were: « counting, commercial law, Pitman 
shortha |, Gregg shorthand, advertising 
and sa! manship, economics, and private 
comme: al schools. Speakers at the sec- 
tional cetings included Henry Levy, 
membe: of the Board of Examiners; 
Charles |’. Barry, secretary of the Board 
of Education; and Clyde I. 
Blanchs 4d of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The first assembly was at 9:30 a.m. and 
the pro-entation of demonstrations and 
discuss: ns of lessons in section meetings 
was at 10:15. The exhibitors’ reception, 
which »as held between 12 and 1, pre- 
ceded a luncheon and dance. 


Minnesota Business Educators 


The \linnesota State Business Educa- 
tors’ Association met at St. Paul, Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 5 and 6, and 
were treated to some particularly lively 
discussions in the field of business educa- 
tion, arranged by Chairman E. W. West- 
mann o! North High School, Minneapolis. 

Action on the business floor of the Com- 
mercial Section meeting resulted in the 
approval of the Minnesota State Busi- 
ness Educator’s Association as the formal 
and the official spokesman for all business 
education teachers in Minnesota in all mat- 
ters of that field. Affiliation of the 
MSBEA with the NAationaAL CoUNCIL oF 
Business Epucation was suggested by 
Ama Curry of Virginia, and approved. 
The Minnesota Association is now an af- 
filiate of the Councrt. 

Officers of the Minnesota State Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association are: 

President, J. R. Thompson, International Falls. 


Vice-President, Mildred C. Blair, New Ulm. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Vincent Porter, Roose- 
_velt High School, Minneapolis. 

Executive Board: Robert A. Henry, Winona; 
Arthur C. Anderson, Central High School, St. 
Paul; Anna M. Curry, Virginia; B. B. Beal, 
Junior College, Hibbing (past president) ; 
Ernestine Donaldson, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Minnesota; Agnes 
Kean, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, 

e 


Southwestern Private 
Schools Association 


The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association held a meeting at 
the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas on No- 
vember 27 and 28. J. E. George, Enid, 
Oklahoma is president of the association 
and A. M. Suhr, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas is secretary-treas- 
urer, 

_J. S. Knox of Oak Park, Illinois de- 
livered the address at the banquet. A re- 
ception ior past presidents was held on 
the evening of Friday, November 27. 


DECEMBER, 1936 


Southern Business Education Association 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion was held on November 26, 27, and 
28 at the Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. The convention theme 
was “The Nature and Possibilities of 
Susiness Education.” 

The first general session was held Fri- 
day morning, November 27. Dr. Ross 
M. Cunningham, Associate Professor of 
Marketing, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, presided at the session. George 
Dempster, City Manager, Knoxville, de- 
livered an address of welcome; and Dr. 
J. H. Dodd, Head of the Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, gave the president's 
address. Other speakers at this session 
were Ray Abrams, principal, The Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans; and Dr. Paul S. Lomax, pro- 
fessor of Business Education, New York 
University, and president of the NATIONAL 
CounciL oF Business Epucation. 

Friday noon there was a_ fellowship 
luncheon. At this luncheon, presidents of 
the various state associations gave their 
greetings and reports of their state activ- 
ities. 

Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, was in charge 
of the Public School Section. Speakers 
at this meeting were: Clyde W. Humph- 
rey, The Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; H. 
Parker, State Teachers College, Fred 
ericksburg, Virginia; J. W. Baker, presi- 
dent, The South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Harold 
Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 

The Private School Section was in 
charge of C. A. Croft, president, Croft 
Secretarial and Accounting School, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. A demonstration 
class was conducted by Louis A. Leslie, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. Mr. Leslie also addressed the 
meeting. B. F. Williams, president of 


the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, Jamestown, New 
York, was the other speaker on the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Thomas W. Noel, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Kock Hill, South Carolina, was 
chairman of the College Section. Fannie 
B. Harrington was vice-chairman. Speak- 
ers at this meeting were Winfred k. Har- 
ris, Salem College, Salem, West Virginia; 
Dean Theodore Glocker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; and Dr. Paul 5S. 
Lomax. 

The association banquet and dance was 
on Friday night. Dr. B. Frank Ward, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Ten- 
nessee, was toastmaster. \lbert M. Jones, 
assistant cashier, The Chase National 
Bank, New York City, delivered the main 
address. 

Dr. Dodd presided at the second general 
session on Saturday, November 28. Pro- 
fessor Curtis Gentry, Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Education, Knoxville Schools, talked 
on “The Most Important Problem in the 
Field of Business Education, As I See It.” 
A panel discussion, led by B. Frank 
Kyker, the Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, followed 
the talk. The panel topic was the same 
as that of Professor Gentry’s talk. A 
Lusiness meeting followed the discussion. 

Sightseeing trips, including a trip to 
Norris Dam, were provided the members 
of the association. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the business meeting on Friday. 
They are: 

President. Dr. J. H. Dodd. 

Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Gertrude G. DeAr- 
mond, Wheeler Business College. Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

2nd Vice-President. Ray Abrams. 

Secretary, Clyde W. Humphrey. 

Treasurer, G. H. Parker. 

A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky, was re-appointed 
editor of “Modern Business Education.” 
The association’s fifteenth annual conven- 
tion will be held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


1936-37 OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


First row, left to right: Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Ray Abrams. 
Second row: Clyde W. Humphrey, A. J. Lawrence, Dr. J. H. Dodd, G. H. Parker. 
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Federation 


TIME: December 28, 29, 30, 31 
PLACE: Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 
THEME: “Enriched Teaching Procedure 


Monday, December 28 
9 :00—12 :00 
Arrangement of Exhibits. 
J. Murray Hill, Secretary. 
Meeting of the General Executive Committee. 
Executive Session. 
9 :00—4 :00 
Meeting of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools—B. F. Williams, President. 
12 :00—2:0 
Visit the Exhibits. 
1:15—2:00 


Meeting of Officers of Departments and Round 
Tables, Membership District Supervisors and 
local workers, Chairmen of Committees, and 
Officers and Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eration. 


” 


2:00—5 :00 

Registration. 

J. Murray Hill, Secretary. 

Banquet of National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools—(Time and Place to be 
announced later.) 

9:00 P.M. 

Informal Dance and Reception of Federation 
Members and Friends—Dr. and Mrs. Elmer 
G. Milier, host and hostess. 


Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 A.M, 

Registration Booth open. Registration continued, 
(Secretary Hill urges members and visitors to 
come to him with requests for information or 
assistance of any kind.) 

9 :30—12 :00 
General Assembly 

Presiding: President A. F. Tull. 

Musical Program: John Adams High School 
Band, 

Invocation. 

Remarks by President. 

Address: Dr. Joseph M. Gray, Cae eet of the 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


1:30—4:00 
Private Schools Department 


Chairman: T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College. Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
Address: Knox, Oak Park, Illinois—*The 
uman Element in Education and Business.” 
Address: J. I. Kinman, President, Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington—*Ef- 
fective Advertising Methods.” 
Open Discussion. 
Leader, Dean W. Geer, Dean W. 
pany, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Geer Com- 


Public Schools Department 


President of Department: Harold V. Stark, Head 
of Commercial Department, Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice-President: Mary A. Dodd, Springfield High 
School, Springfield, Illinois. 

Secretary: Agnes E. Meehan, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

“Consumers and Education,”’ J. B. Matthews, 
Vice-President, Consumers’ Research,  Inc., 
Washington. New Jersey. 

“Commercial Education As I Saw It in Europe,” 
Irma Ehrenhardt, Commerce Department, Indi- 
-_ State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. 

“The Functional Method in the Second Semes- 
ter.” Louis A, Leslie, Editor, The Gregg News 
Letter, New York, New York. 


Garfield’s Monument 


Convention 


Program 


4:15—5:00 
Joint Session of Public and Private 
Schools 


Demonstration: ‘‘How to Apply for a Position,” 


Miss McGibbon. 


Wednesday, December 30 


9:00—11:15 
College Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman: Professor George R. Tilford, Director 
of Business Education and Secretarial Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

Vice-Chairman: Geoffrey Carmichael, Indiana 

Tniversity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Secretary: Jayne Church, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Educational Contests as a Means of Enriching 
the Commercial Teaching Program in the Field 
of Secondary Education. 

“A Discussion of the Extent and Nature of 
Commercial Education Contests in Secondary 
Education in the United States with a state- 
ment of the attitude of School Administrators 
and Teachers toward them.” (Research study.) 
—Dr. A. O. Colvin, Professor of Business 
Education, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. 

“Enriching Methods and Materials in the Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum through the Mass 
Contest,” Professor M. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

“Enriching Teaching and Testing Material 
through Commercial Contests,’’ Professor 
Andruss, Director, Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Academic Commercial Contests—a Nation-wide 
research project in the United States,.”” Dr. F. 
W. Parr, Professor of Secondary Education, 
Oregon State College. Corvallis, Oregon. 

Open Discussion. 


9 :30—-11:15 
Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman: O. R. Wessels, Head of Stenographic 
Department, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman : Florence Stullken, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Secretary: Arthur D. Peterson, Wiandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

“Enriching Teaching Procedures in Shorthand,” 
Viola DuFrain, Susquehanna University, Se- 
linsgrove, Pennsylvania. 

“Some Vocabulary Difficulties and How to 
Overcome Them,”’ Marie Benson, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

“Visual Ideas in Typewriting,”’ W.. Harrison, 
Head of Commercial Department, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Your Product As We See It,’’ Lena E. Ebeling. 
Personnel Manager of the Sherwin Williams 
Paint Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

9 :30—11 :30 
Social-Economic Round Table 
Chairman: Etta L. Larson, DeKalb Township 

High School, ‘DeKalb, Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman: Walter A. Kumpf, 
Junior College, Virginia, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

“Business Education for Everybody,” Dr. H. G. 
Shields, Professor of Business Economics, Di- 
rector of the Prince School of Store Service 
Education and Director of the School of Sec- 
retarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“Money Management in the Secondary Schools,” 
Ann Brewington, Assistant Professor, School 
of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Virginia 


Hotel Cleveland 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“The Contribution of General Economics tp the 
Business Curriculum,” Raymond G. Price, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Office Machine Round Table 


Chairman: H. M. Winkel, Public Relations (po. 
ordinator, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mj). 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman: Thomas Redfield, Instructor jp 
Accounting Machines and Office Appliances, 
Operating Milwaukee Vocational Schools, Mil: 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Helen M. Beaumont, Vocation Coup. 
selor and Placement Officer, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. : 

a Mechanization of Office Work as Rev: aled by 
Surveys in Seven Large Cities,’"’ Mary Ander. 
son, Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

“Eliminating W eaknesses in Instruction ly Cen 
tralized Training and a Wi ise Selection ‘of Of 
fice Machine Equipment,”’ John Kirk. | director 
of Commercial Education, Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Making the Office Machine Course Function,” 
Helen Reynolds, Associate Professor Secre. 
tarial Studies, assisted by Anna Lois Saum, 
Director of the Service Bureau, both of the 
of Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, 


9 :30-—12:00 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Tabk 


Chairman: Walter R. Robertson, Certifie Public 
Accountant, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman: Thomas May Pierce, Jr.. Pierce 
School of Business Administration, FP hiladel 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Nora Forester, North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

“Public Demand for Enriched Content in the 
Accounting Course,’ Professor 
Cook, Lakewood High School, Lakewoo:', Ohio, 

“Developing Economic Understanding hrough 
Bookkeeping Instruction,’’ Professor \W. H, 
Childs, Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich. 
igan. 

“Perplexing Questions of Terminology,” J. W 
Alexander, President, The Professional School 
of Accounting and Finance, Cleveland, Ohio, 

General Discussion, 


10 :00—11:30 
Administrators Round Table 


Chairman: Louis D. Huddleston, Instructor, 
usiness Education, School of Education, New 
York University. 

Vice-Chairman: Guy Daniels, Department of 
Commerce, Benjamin Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Secretary: May Bothwell, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

“How We Have Improved Our Results in the 
Social Business Subjects,” Dr. H. A. Tonne, 
New York University. 

“How We Have Improved Our Results in the 
Skilled Business Subjects” 

Bookkeeping, Professor Llovd Jacobs. State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Typewriting, W. Foster, East High School, 
Rochester, New York. 
Shorthand, Esta Ross Stuart, 
lege, Columbia University. 


North High School, 


Teachers Col- 


1:00—3 :00 
Office Machine Round Table 


Office Machine Demonstrations on Nine Types 

of Machines by Students in John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Directed by William L. Moore, Principal of 
John Hay High School, assisted by the. fol- 
lowing instructors: Leon S. Brooks, Anthony 
L. Cope. E. W. Harrison, Charles M. Hyde, 
Mae LaMotte, Florence Miller. 

Comment, Suggestions, and Opinions by Local 
Employers : George Behner, Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company; M. E. Hobson, National 


Severance Hall 
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Acme Company; C. R. Metcalf, Oster Manu- 
facturing Company; T. G. Newton, White 
Motor Company. 
1 :30—3 :30 
Secretarial Round Table 
“My Secretarial Training Program,” Josephine 
Wilson. Miss Brown’s School of Business, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
re for Determining. Duties to be Taught 
in the Secretarial Course,’’ Mary Ann English, 
Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 
“How Far Have We Gone Toward Training for 
Better Transcription in Shorthand,’ Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit. Mich. 
Discussion--Leader, Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln 
High S chet Cleveland, Ohio. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


“Teachiney the Characteristics of Accounts in 

Beginning Bookkeeping,” Professor P. W. 
Cutsha! Norwood High School, 
Ohio. 

“Teachine Bookkeeping with Visible 
Charts.’ Professor H. Trautmann, 
High hool, Rockford, Illinois. 

General |):scussion. 


Social-Economic Round Table 


Presidine: Walter A. Kumpf, Virginia Junior 
College. Virginia, Minnesota. 

“A Well Rounded Business Curriculum in Oper- 
ation,’ Elvin S. Eyster, Fort Wayne High 
School. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

“New Lesson Planning Trends in Junior Busi- 
ness,” Lloyd Jones, Director of Research, 
Gregy Publishing Company. 

“Projects of the Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Hirectors Association in Relation to So- 
cial-Economic Education.”” Mrs. Marion Te- 
dans, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago. 


1:30—3:45 
Colicge Instructors’ Round Table 


Afterno: Program: The Integration of Methods 
and Materials in Secondary Education for En- 
riching the Curriculum in Commercial Edu- 
cation, 

“Proper Integration of Methods Materials 
of the General Business Group of Subjects 
(Manavement, Merchandising, Law, etc.), in 
order to improve this phase of Business Edu- 
cation,” B. Haas, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ky. 
“Boriching the Methods and Materials in Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, Business Arith- 
metic, ete., through Proper Integration of 
these Subjects,” Ralph F. Beckert, Associate 
Professor of Accounting, Ohio University, 
Athens. Ohio. 

“Integration as a Means of Enriching the Meth- 
ods and Materials in the Social-Commercial 
Subjects.” Introduction to Busi- 
ness, Economics, etc.), Professor G. M. York, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York. 

“Integration of the Secretarial Science Group.” 
(Shorthand, Typewriting, English, Secretarial 
Studies, etc.) in order to enrich the methods 
and materials in teaching these subjects.— 
Eldora Flint, Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Science, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Open Discussion. 


Norwood, 


Ledger 


Rockford 


2 :00—3 :30 


Administrators Round Table 


“Guidance in Commercial Education,” Mark D. 
Gordon, John Adams High School, Cleveland. 
“Commercial Education to Meet the Changing 
Conditions of the Times.’ Professor E. 
howe. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

How Can Classroom Situations Be Used to 
Improve the Teaching of Business Subjects,” 
A. E. Forsman, Roosevelt High Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“What Non-C lassroom Means Can Be Used 
Improve Teaching in Business Subjects,”’ Pro- 
fessor Raymond Fisher, Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

6 :30—12:00 


Banquet and Dance 
Chairman: A. F. Tull, President. 
Introduction of Guests at the Speakers’ Table. 
Irpheus Choir of Cleveland, Mr. Dawes, di- 
recting, 
Address: “The Richest Teacher, Thurman 
(Dusty) Miller, Publisher, Wilmington, Ohio, 
Jancing until 12:00, 


Thursday, December 31 


9:45 A.M. 
General Assembly and Business Meeting 


Presiding: President Toll, 

fusic John Adams High School Band. 

Ayocation Dr. Chester B. Emerson. 

: Newton D. Baker. 

pusiness Meeting—Election of Officers. 
resentation of the Gavel to the 1937 President. 
Tawing of Door Prizes—under the direction 
Murray Hill. 


DECEMBER, 1936 


New Orleans 


Meetings 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
N. E. A. Department of Business Education 
National Council of Business Education 
National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 


TIME: 
PLACE: 


Three major commercial teachers’ or- 
ganizations will meet in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, between February 20 and 25. 
These meetings will coincide with the an- 
tual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The three groups which will meet in 
New Orleans are the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education, and the Department of 
Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. For the first time in 
their history these three leading associa- 
tions will have joint meetings. Also, it 
will be the first joint meeting of the two 
departments—Department of Business 
Education and Department of Superin- 
tendence—of the National Education As- 
sociation, 

The general topic for the meetings of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions is “Impli- 
cations of the Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Act for Commercial Education” and 
the general program theme for the meet- 
ing of the National Council of Business 
Education is “Business Vocational Edu- 
cation fer Distributive Occupations.” 
The program for the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions was announced with the follow- 
ing statement: 

The new federal vocational education act. 
known as the George-Deen Act, recently passed 
hb. Congress authorizes allotments (but does not 
actually appropriate money) for reimbursing the 
states for the cost of classes taught in part-time 
and evening courses in the field of distributive 
occupations. Cooperative | week-in-and-week-out 
retail selling courses are assumed to be within 
the scope of the act. : 

Either under the act or independent of it, 
commercial educators should take cognizance of 
the field of retail selling and consider ways and 
means of providing for it courses comparable 
to those now available for training office 
workers. If anything is to be done in this di- 
rection, those interested in teacher training 
should take the lead by studying the field to 
learn what courses are needed and how teachers 
to give them can be trained, 

This seems to be a propitious time to renew 
discussion of this general topic which has been 
before us in many forms before. Therefore. a 
portion of the program has been given over ‘to 
a consideration of the place of training for the 
distributive occupations in our programs of com- 
mercial education. 


The program for the Department of 
Business of the National Education As- 
sociation had not been completed when 
this magazine went to press. The other 
programs are outlined here in tentative 
form. 


National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 


9:30-12:00 A. M. 


Miss Ray Abrams, Principal, Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates, New Orleans, Presiding. 


“Should commercial teacher-training institutions 
give more attention to the field of store work 
either within, or outside of. the a of 
the new vocational act?” F. G. Nichols, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University. 

“The present status of retail selling, education 
in public secondary schools with suggestions 
for its improvement.” E. J. Rowse, Supervisor 
of Retail Selling Education, Boston, Mass. 


February 20, 1937 
The Roosevelt Hotel, 


New Orleans 


“Training people for store service—a program 
which | vhas been in successful operation many 
years.” H,. G. Shields, Director, The Prince 
School of Education for Store Service, and of 
The Secretarial School, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Mssachusetts. 

Discussion. 

12:30-2:30 
President F. G, Nichols, Presiding 


“Essentials of training for teaching in any field,” 
Dr. William S. Taylor, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

“Minimal essentials of special training for teach- 
ing vocational commercial subjects, ” Dr. Fied 
C. Smith, Dean of the University and of the 
Graduate School of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. 


Professor E. A. Zelliot. 
Denver, Colorado, President, 
Business of the N.E.A., 


University of Denver, 
Department of 
Presiding. 


It is doubtful if any program of pre-employ- 
ment commercial teacher-training can be expected 
to so train teachers as to obviate the necessity o 
further in-service training. Hence the zap be- 
tween the novice stage and the successful. ex- 
perienced teacher stage must be bridged by 
supplementary, teacher training in some form. 
What kind of training is needed, and how best 
to give it, are problems in which teacher train- 
ers, experienced teachers, and novice teachers 
are interested. Therefore. the afternoon meet- 
ing is devoted to the’ general topic, “Training of 
Teachers in Service.’ 


“What additional training usually is necessary.” 
(a) From the viewpoint of an experienced 
Adele Kelly, Shorthand Teacher, 
Maybin School for Graduates, 
Orleans, ‘Louisiana. 
(b) From the viewpoint cf a novice teacher ?, 
Charles Korn, Commercial Geography 
Teacher, S. J. Peters Boys High School 
of Commerce. New Orleans, Louisiana. 
(c) From the viewpoint of a trainer of com- 
mercial teachers who realizes the incom- 
pleteness of his job?, Professor Shepherd 
Young, State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


“What is the best way to give additional train- 
ing to teachers in service. 

(a) From the point of view of a_ supervisor 
of commercial education?, Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of Business Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

(b) From the point of view of another teacher 
trainer who recognizes the limitations of 
pre- training?, Professor Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 


5:00-6:00 P. M. 


Business meeting. 


Dinner Meeting of 
The National Council of Business Education 
6:30 


General Chairman of Local Committees: 
Miss Ruby V. Perry, Principal, Allen High 
School of Commerce. 5625 Loyola Avenue, New 

Orleans, Louisiana. 


Spe sakers (30 minutes allotted each one): 
“Provisions of the New George-Deen Law_ and 
Suggestions for Program Making,” Dr. | 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocation- 
al Education, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, 

“Experience of a Large City Business Vocational 
High School in Training for Distributive Oc- 
cupations.”” Alexander S. Massell., Principal, 
Central School of Business and Arts, New 
York, N. 

“Experience of Smaller City and Town Second- 
ary Schools in Training for Distributive Oc- 
cupations.” Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, and Secretary of the Courcil. 

“Pronouncement of Policy of the National Council 
of Business Education on Education for Dis- 
tributive Occupations,” Frederick G. Nichols, | 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and Chairman of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on National Policies in Business Edu- 


cation. 
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“THIS IS NOT A_ SOLICITATION” 


(Continued from page 7) 


the various sectional associations. There should be no objec- 
tion to these associations telling about their activities or an- 
nouncing their journals or yearbooks in the various business 
education magazines. Any business educator that would be 
interested in having a membership in any association outside 
of his own section would no doubt read about their work in 
these magazines. It might not be as “convenient” but it would 
at least remove the danger of antagonizing so many teachers. 
The interested business teacher would no doubt gladly send 
in his membership fee without the extra pressure of a per- 
sonal letter. 

There are some educators who feel that teachers should not 
resent these personal “invitations” from outside associations. 
The majority of them do not. The others may need an edu- 
cation on “professional obligations.” On the, other hand, we 
are personally inclined to believe that these membership drives 
have reached the point that they may be overdone. Honorable 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commisisoner of Education, 
gave us something to think about in his article on “If Teachers 
Were Bricklayers” in the May ,1936, issue of The Journal of 
the National Education Association. “Campaigns urging teach- 
ers to join their professional associations, to join early, and to 
urge others to join, are often waged at the expense of work- 
able plans to secure a more adequate educational program, 
higher standards for the profession, more generous support 
for schools, retirement regulations, and better salaries” is a 
statement which certainly provides material for business edu- 
cation associations to consider. 

Personally, I am very much interested in the work of the 
various associations. I plead guilty to a genuine devotion to 
the cause of business education as mentioned in the last para- 
graph of the letter from the secretary which has already been 
quoted. | do not know how extensively this letter has been 
mailed. [ am merely trying to point out the danger of going 
too far. 

It is hard to see how any direct letter to teachers can be in- 
terpreted as anything other than a solicitation. This seems to 
be true no matter how carefully these letters may be worded.— 
M. E. Sudebaker, Head of Department of Business Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Skiing...skating...tobog- 
ganing...dog sledding with 
real Alaskan Huskies... 
hiking...horseback riding. 


You'll revel in the com- 
orts of the 300 room fireproof 
Inn. Movies, dances, concerts, 
bridge, 4000 volume library, 
huge cheery fireplaces, 
meals to match mountain 
appetites, reasonable win- 
ter rates, selected clientele. 


Highways Kept Clear All Winter 


The INN 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
LACKAWANNA 4-4212 


ACCOUNTANTS 
PITMAN SHORTHAND 


IDEALLY SUITED TO THE 
EVERYDAY NEEDS OF 


Picture the easiest 
writing pen you have ever handled, with a point 
that writes a fine, clear line—whose ink flow is 
steady and constant, runs evenly without hesitat- 
ing or clogging—whose balance is perfect so that 
it handles perfectly, tirelessly. 

Realize that the iridium tipped point makes the 
smooth writing quality lasting, indefinite. 
That’s the best Spencerian pen, expressly de- 
signed for those who write figures or Pitman 
Shorthand. 

If your work calls for the extensive use of pen- 
manship you'll do well to try this exceptional 
business pen—your stationer or direct from us 
mentioning his name. 


SINCE 1858 | 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 349 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York, N. Y. 
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Methods Classes 
Adopt Journal 


am enclosing thirteen dollars for 
subscriptions to the JoURNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucaiton for my Methods class,” writes 
Ellen Reierson, head of the Secretarial 
Science. and Commercial Education De- 
partment, School of Business Administra- 
tion, | niversity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
and psident of the Inland Empire Com- 
merci! Teachers Association. 

We thank you, Miss Reierson, and hope 
that \ou and other teachers who are hav- 
ing t) ir students subscribe for the Jour- 
vaL «ill continue to find our articles in- 
teresting and valuable for class study 
and © scussion. 


Walsh School Establishes 
New Department 


The Walsh School of Business Science, 
Miami, Florida, has established a new de- 
partment in which college-grade courses 
are being offered in higher accounting and 
business administration. Through these 
courses, students who have acquired the 
fundamental principles of accounting may 
qualify for the C.P.A. examinations. 

Mrs. Catherine Shelley Walsh founded 
the school more than ten years ago and 
is the present director. The Walsh School 
has recently been elected to membership 
in the American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges. 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 


TEACHERS! 


Cut Keyboard. Write— 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 


DECEMBER, 1936 


Send for this free booklet 


The fundamentals of short-cut figuring 
—the fastest known method of listing 
and adding—are so quickly and easily 
grasped that students invariably find it 
both fascinating and profitable to learn. 
A working knowledge of this method will 
be of the utmost value to them when 
they go out into the business world. 

Teachers are invited to send to Burroughs 
for a free, illustrated booklet describing 
the short-cut method of listing and 
adding amounts on the Burroughs Short- 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


KEYBOARD 


Only on a keyboard of 


this type can you do 
SHORT-CUT 
FIGURING 


On the Short-Cut Key- 
: board there is no cipher 
key. Ciphers always print auto- 
matically. The amount 10.00 was 
written by depressing the ‘‘1’’ and the 
motor bar—both in one operation! 
On the Short-Cut Key- 
board two or more keys 
can be depressed at one time. Thus, 
5.36 was written by depressing the 
**5"’, the **3”’, the and the motor 
bar—allin one operation! 
Four digit amounts are 
easily written the short- 
cut way. The ‘‘1”’, the ‘‘4’’, the ‘‘5’’, 
and the motor bar are depressed—all 
in one operation! 
The Short-Cut Keyboard 
saves operationsin writing 
larger amounts too. he ‘‘2’’, the 
**5"’, the ‘‘6’’, and the motor bar are 
depressed—all in one operation! 
Many operations can be 
saved in listing large 
amounts on the Short-Cut Keyboard. 
In this instance, the ‘‘6’’, the ‘‘7’’, 
and the ‘‘1’’ were depressed in the 
first operation; the ‘‘2’’, the ‘‘7’’, and 
the motor bar in the second oper- 
ation. Thus, this large amount re- 
quires only two operations! 


256.00 


Professor Michaels Buys 
Smithson College 


Professor George W. Michaels, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, has recently purchased Smith- 
son College, situated just north of Lo- 
gansport, Indiana. Professor Michaels 
intends to establish a college of business 
similar to the Eastman Institute in Pough- 
keepsic, New York. 


Mr. Krissler Establishes School 


L. H. Krissler established the Krissler 
Commercial School, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, on April 20, 1936. He is a graduate 
ot Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, and has had about twelve years’ 
experience in private commercial school 
work. 

Mr. Krissler was a member of the 
faculty of Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. He also taught Commercial Ge- 
ography at Syracuse University for one 
term. 


Mr. Kersey Superintendent of 
Los Angeles Schools 


Vierling Kersey has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, to succeed Frank A. Bouelle, who 
will retire on February 1. For the past 
eight years Mr. Kersey has acted as su- 
perintendent of public instruction for the 
state. 

Mr. Kersey was born in Los Angeles. 
He graduated from the Los Angeles State 
Normal School, and in 1921 received his 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Southern California. He has also been 
awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by Whittier College and the honorary de- 
gree of Ped.D. by the University of 
Southern California. 

For many years, Mr. Kersey was a 
commercial teacher in the Los Angeles 
schools and was assistant superintendent 
of schools for six years. He has always 
been interested in the improvement of 
American politics and in the enhancement 
of opportunities for children. 

Mr. Kersey is president of the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents 
and is vice-president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Tiffin School Graduates 
Large Class 


Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio, 


_ graduated this year the largest number 


in the history of the school, according to 
a recent report. Enrolled at the school 
during the year were students from forty- 
seven different colleges and universities. 


Arizona Bulletin 
In Printed Form 


The first printed issue of The Arizona 
Business Education Bulletin appeared in 
November. It is published by the Arizona 
Business Education Association. The 
editor is W. M. Gates, Phoenix Union 
High School. 
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Arithmetic — Elementary Business Training LYONS & CARNAHAN 


— Bookkeeping — Economics — Secretarial 
Training — Law — Salesmanship — Spelling 


© MODERN TEXTS FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 
STUART |. 


TYPING 
ONE-YEAR COMPLETE COURSE 


For vocational or personal-use typing 
classes. Includes all the 52 skills and 
techniques of the longer course. Copy for 
all timed tests included in text. Forms 
and a comprehensive Teacher’s Manual. 


KANZER & 
SCHAAF’S 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


For one-year or one-semester high school i 
courses. Lessons based on real business — 
situations. Unit organization and _pro- aul 
vision for individual differences. Abun- : 
ant proble rill, and review material. : : 

Entirely New Teaching Plan 


6 Effective Correlation with Current Happenings 

For Teachers of Typing Dynamic Presentation 

ODELL & STUART'S D. C. HEATH || These features in TODAY’S ECONOMICS 
and COMPANY bring to the classroom a truly modern treat- 


Principles and Techniques BOSTON NEW YORK || _ ment in line with the needs of today and to- 


CHICAGO ATLANTA morrow. 
for Directing the Learning SAN FRANCISCO 
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C. G. Hill Sponsors 
Business Education Conference 


A business education conference was 
held October 3 in Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
The conierence was sponsored by G. G. 
Hill, director of the department of com- 
merce, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

The conferences, which began at 9:30 
and closed at noon, were designed for 
teachers in service. Topics discussed in- 
cluded: student guidance, materials and 
equipment, standards of progress, lesson 
plannine, methods of presentation, diag- 
nostic ‘csting, remedial teaching, testing 
for acvievement, grading, student place- 
ment, and follow-up service. 

e 


Zellict Named Director of 
Denver Summer School 


Pro! ssor Ernest A. Zelliot, head of 
the department of commercial education, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
was recently named director of the sum- 
mer session of the School of Commerce 
of that school. In addition to his new 
work, ic will continue his regular duties 
in charze of commercial teacher training. 


Ernest A. Zelliot 


Professor Zelliot is president of the De- 
partment of Business of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. He has always been 
active in both state and national organi- 
zations interested in the development of 
commercial education. 


Earl E. Bennett 


Earl E. Bennett, head of the com- 
mercial department of Beaver Falls 
High School, Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, died suddenly on September 2 
as the result of an operation. 

Mr. Bennett, who was born in New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania, in 1903, gradu- 
ated from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1926. He also attended New Bright- 
on High School and Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls. In 1930 he received his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. For four years he taught 
in the Ambridge High School, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania, and for six years 
he taught in Beaver Falls High School. 

In addition to his high school work, 
Mr. Bennett was a member of the fac- 
ulty of Geneva College, and vice-president 
of the Tri-State Education Association. 
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Miss Kleinschmidt is 
Teaching in Arizona 


Anna Marie Kleinschmidt is Assistant 
Professor of Business Education at Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, this year. 

Miss Kleinschmidt, who has received 
her B.S. and M.A. degrees from Ohio 
University, has had teaching experience 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
of Ohio. For three years she was a 
Fellow in Education at Ohio University, 
and for two years prior to her present 
position, she was Administrative Assistant 
in Teacher Training at Ohio University. 

e 


Mr. Bullock 
Appointed Principal 


Albert E. Bullock has been appointed 
principal of the Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, California. He has been in 
charge of commercial education in the 
Los Angeles Public Schools since 1924. 

Mr. Bullock received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from the University of Southern 


Albert E. Bullock 


California and the LL.B. degree from the 
University of Michigan. He is treasurer 
of the Nationa Councit oF BUSINESS 
Epucation and is a former president of 
the Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 

He is author of “California Law Cases, 
and is co-author of “Business Principles 
Everyone Should Know” and “The Busi- 
ness of Life.” He has contributed arti- 
cles to the JouRNAL. 


” 


Leo Osterman 
Goes to Nebraska 


Leo Osterman has joined the faculty of 
Hebron College and Academy, Hebron, 
Nebraska. He teaches commercial and 
civil service courses and acts as dean of 
men. 

Mr. Osterman was previously connected 
with the High School, Perry, Illinois. He 
organized the commercial department in 
that school. He is a graduate of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
and during the past summer was associ- 
ated with the Veterans Administration 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Dickerson 
Organizes New Course 


Thomas M. Dickerson, associate pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently organ- 
ized a new course which leads to the 
B.B.A. degree in Commercial Education. 

Mr. Dickerson, who received his M.B.A. 
degree from Northwestern University, is 
a Certified Public Accountant. He was 
formerly head of the accounting depart- 
ment at Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. He has 
also taught at the University of Louis- 
ville and Northwestern University. 


L. V. Douglas Is 
Awarded Ph.D. Degree 


Lloyd V. Douglas, Head of the De- 
partment of Commerce, New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of Lowa 
in August. 

Dr. Douglas, who was recently elected 
chairman of the New Mexico Commer- 


Lloyd V. Douglas 


cial Teachers Association for the coming 
year, began his teaching career as a com- 
mercial teacher in the High School, Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. For five years he was su- 
perintendent of schools in Jefferson and 
four years he served as head of the de- 
partment of commerce of the Burlington, 
lowa, Junior College. Dr. Douglas is 
now teaching his third year at New Mex- 
ico Normal University, and was recently 
promoted to the position of Professor. 
e 


Dr. Olson Accepts 
Position in Arizona 


Dr. Arden B. Olson assumed his posi- 
tion as Head of the Business Education 
Department, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff, Arizona, at the beginning 
of the 1936-37 school year. He previously 
was associate professor of Economics, 
Utah State Agriculture College. 

Dr. Olson holds the B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from the University of Utah and 
the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
California. From 1926 to 1931, he was 
assistant professor at the University of 
Utah; from 1931 to 1934, Head Teaching 
Fellow in Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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What Teachers Say 
About... 


PRACTICAL TEXTS 
ARE ESSENTIAL IN TEACHING 


MODERN 
BUSINESS COURSES 


Efficient, progressive instructors of business 
subjects appreciate texts that are intelligently 
prepared—that give them practical assistance 
in the work of training their students for suc- 
cess in the business world. 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


The following comments came to us 
entirely unsolicited. They are 
only a few of the many received. 


| am a member of the committee that adopted OUR 
BUSINESS LIFE, and | am very happy with the text. | 
haven't a single complaint to make of the book. 

| am enthusiastic about OUR BUSINESS LIFE and am get- 
ting splendid reactions to it from my students. 


| am getting along fine with OUR BUSINESS LIFE and 
both the students and | like it very much. 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE is by far the best thing of its kind 
| have seen and | am enthusiastic about it. 


1 like OUR BUSINESS LIFE very much. The penmanship 
drills are excellent and | have noticed a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of the students’ work since adopting 
the book. 

| think you have not overstated in the printed announce- 
ment the charm and practical good sense of OUR BUSI- 
NESS LIFE. In fact, |. think you have dug in a number of 
yards in advance of any other business text of this kind. 
It is gratifying to see OUR BUSINESS LIFE adapted to 
individual instruction by means of the work book with the 
title EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN OUR BUSINESS LIFE. 
| see no reason why our high school boys should grow up 
to become the despair of bank clerks, express agents, and 
merchants in general, or why our girls as grown women 
should have to be initiated into the more rudimentary 
facts of insurance, banking, and the like. 

Especially gratifying to the progressive educator is the 
material in OUR BUSINESS LIFE on family budgets, and 
income and expense records. Though coming late into our 
public school curriculum, such student activities as the 
kind introduced in OUR BUSINESS LIFE and in EVERYDAY 
PROBLEMS IN OUR BUSINESS LIFE should do much to 
make our future citizens self-regulating in matters of 
prudent family expenditure. 


List Price 
Our Business Life, Complete Edition 
Our Business Life, Part I 
Our Business Life, Part I 


Everyday Problems in Our Business Life, 
Complete Edition 


Everyday Problems in Our Business Life, 
Part I 

Everyday Problems in Our Business Life, 
Part I 


Teachers of junior business training are invited 
to send to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 


Walton texts are the product of years of 
actual business and teaching experience. Th«y 
have been developed and prepared by na- 
tionaliy-known authorities in the field of bu-i- 
ness education. 


LEADING SCHOOLS USE 
WALTON TEXTS 


Numbered among the schools now using 


Walton texts are many of the nation’s fore- 


most educational institutions. In fact, a list 
of them reads much like the Directory of the 
country’s leading schools of commerce. Their 
endorsement of Walton publications merits 
your consideration. 


Walton Aids to Better 
Business Training 


Constructive Accounting 

New Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Auditing Procedure 
Cost Accounting 
Federal Income Tax Procedure and 
Accounting 
C.P.A. Examination Coaching 
Mathematics of Accounting and Finance 


Walton Business Law Series 
Elements of Business Law 
Business Law Cases 
Answers to Business Law Cases 


Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure 
and Practice 


Office Procedure and Practice 

We want every interested instructor to 
possess a first-hand knowledge of the com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of Walton Aids 
to Better Business Training. Examination 


copies of any you would like to inspect will 
be sent on request. 


332-387 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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Thirty sponsors and guests attended 
a Sponsor’s Breakfast Sunday morning 
at which Zelma Hughes, Sponsor of 
Kansas City Alumna Chapter, was the 
hostess. June Harrison of Wichita, 
Kansas, gave an interesting talk on 
“Business Women and Aviation,” at the 
Sunday luncheon. The Huff Schools 
entertained at a buffet supper and open 
house in the evening. 

At the final business session Monday 
morning Mrs. Emma_ Flandro, Salt 
Lake City Alumna Chapter, presented 
the report of the Resolution’s Commit- 
tee. The invitation of the Michigan 
State Association of Alpha lota to hold 
the 1937 Convention in Detroit was ac- 
cepted. 

Fay Newman of Salt Lake City was 


Alpha lota Convention 


Jimmy Wismar Bean, President of the 
Los Angeles Alumna Chapter, Wood- 
bury College, Los Angeles, California, 
led the discussion on “Employment for 
Sorority Members.” Margaret Murphey, 
President of Chi Chapter, National 
Business Training School, Sioux City, 
Iowa, reported on “Active and Alumna 
Cooperation,” and Dorothy Meyer, Sec- 
retary, Galesburg Alumna Chapter, 
Brown’s Business College, Galesburg, 


More than 250 delegates representing 
56 chapters in the United States and 
Canada attended the Sixth Annual Con- 
yention of Alpha lota, National Hon- 
orary Business Sorority, held at Hotel 
Muehlehach in Kansas City, October 
16-19. i 

Tess Hlogan of Kansas City was 
General Chairman of the Convention. 
Hostess.s for the convention were 
member- of the active and alumna 


Delegates Attending Sixth Annual Alpha lota Convention 


selected as the Ideal Secretary. Elsie 


chapters of the Huff School of Com- 
merce, Kansas City;  Springfield- 
Draughon Business University, Spring- 
field, Missouri; The Wichita Business 
College, Wichita, Kansas; and William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, 

The convention opened with the 
National President, Mrs. E. O. Fenton 
of the American Institute of Business 
in Des Moines, Iowa, presiding. Dele- 
gates were welcomed to Kansas City by 
Mayor Bryce B. Smith. Virginia 
Laughlin, National Councilor of the 
Mountain State Business College, Par- 
kersbure, West Virginia, responded in 
behalf of the delegates. 

Fifty-six chapters responded to roll 
call by the National Secretary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hullerman Fox, Los Angeles, 
California. Mrs. Eileen Sullivan, Host- 
ess of the Kansas Citv Chamber of 
Commerce, extended a welcome to dele- 
gates at the luncheon Friday noon at 
which Mrs. Dan B. Brummitt, Presi- 
dent of the Interdenominational Wom- 
en’s Council, spoke on “The Business 
of Being a Woman.” 

The afternoon session was 
to Round Table Discussions. Martha 
Struewing, Beta Nu Chapter, Little- 
ford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, gave a report on “A 
Constructive Program,” and Catherine 
Bowman of Spokane Alumna Chapter 
of the Northwestern Business College, 
Spokane, Washington, discussed “Chap- 
ter Finances.” At the banquet Friday 
evening, Mrs. Ellis W. Leritz, Presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Peace Council, 
gave an address on “Youth at the 
rossroads.” 

At the Saturday morning session, 
Mrs. Mabel Good, sponsor of the Read- 
mg Alumna Chapter of the McCann 
School of Business, Reading, Pennsyl- 
Vania, gave an interesting talk on 
Alpha Iota in the Community.” Mrs. 


devoted 
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Illinois, discussed “State Organization.” 

Following a Southern luncheon at 
the Green Parrott Inn, delegates were 
taken on a sight-seeing tour, stopping 
for tea at the home of Nettie M. 
Huff, President of the Huff School of 
Commerce, Kansas City. 

A supper-dance was held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Saturday evening, by Al- 
pha lota and Phi Theta Pi, brother and 
sister fraternities. C. D, Rohiffs, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, National Vice- 
President of Phi Theta Pi, presided as 
master of ceremonies, and E, O. Fen- 
ton, Des Moines, Iowa, National Treas- 
urer of Phi Theta Pi, gave a toast 
to “Fraternity.” 


Craig of Kansas City, Chairman of the 


Hospitality Committee for the Conven- 


tion, was selected by popular ballot as 
the Queen, 


The closed with a final 


convention 


banquet Monday evening at which Na- 
tional 


were hostesses. Mrs. 
National Vice-Presi- 


Officers 
Mabel Y. Steele, 


dent, presided as toastmistress. Presen- 


tation of awards was made by Mrs. 
E. O. Fenton, National President, for 


Chapter Publications Contest, Chapter 


Exhibit Contest, and Chapter Efficiency 


Contest. 


SIX TEACHERS IN SEARCH OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


(Continued from page 21) 


ventory, including the setting up of 

the machinery and the accounting ad- 

justments. 

. They saw the actual functioning of 
accounting procedures, including mer- 
chandise control, department account- 
ing, and statistics. 

. Many personal contacts were made 
with executives who expressed a will- 
ingness to help in the future place- 
ment of our graduates in positions 
for which they are best fitted. 

. These teachers can now intelligently 
direct pupils through the employment 
process and advise them on retailing 
as an occupation. 

. The “out-of-town” teachers learned 
much about New York City and its 
business life. 

The store on the other hand felt 
that the plan was successful because 
this group of teachers can help in 
preparing and training the proper 
kind of future employees. 


It seems to the writer that this 
cooperative idea can be extended to 
the mutual benefit of teachers and 
business. it be broaden- 
ing if a commercial teacher could 
work one summer in a department 
store, one in a large bank or trust 
company, one in the New York Stock 
Exchange, and one in a large adver- 
tising agency or an insurance com- 
pany? Is it not likely that as a re- 
sult of such summer experiences 
there would develop a much better 
understanding between business and 
the commercial departments of 
schools? Many commercial teachers. 
are willing and anxious to have busi- 
ness experience. R. H. Macy & Co. 
has shown itself willing. How about 


other business concerns ? 
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their proper solution. 


Junior Business Training 


FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, Associate Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


INTERESTINGLY ILLUSTRATED 


[F the depression taught us anything it was that the average individual is woe- 
fully lacking in understanding those simple principles of economics 
which play such an important part in satisfactory living in the present 
and for achieving economic security for the future. 


In this full year’s course the pupil is continually encouraged to think correctly 
about his present and future economic problems. He is taught to think 
straight and to develop a way of looking at them which will result in 


This is the first text of the kind ever offered for junior classes. It provides a 
rich background of economic education and is basically a “consumer- 
knowledge” course, training the pupil for personal economic security. 
More than 1000 problems offer a great variety of practical instruction. 


LIST PRICE, $1.48 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


SAVING about 
TWO-THIRDS of Student Cost 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
FUNDAMENTALS 


This series represents a new kind of business text. 
Modern, concise, scholarly, each volume offers the material 
for a complete course. The price is so uniquely low as to 
constitute news—$1.00. 


Volumes in the Series 
Bennett’s Bookkeeping, Principles and Practice 

Burton’s Cost Accounting 
Carmichael’s Accounting, Principles and Practice 

Doubman’s Retail Merchandising 
Dygert’s Advertising, Principles and Practice 
Goode’s How to Write Advertising 
McNall and McMurry’s Agricultural Bookkeeping 
Allen’s General Principles of Insurance 
Nelson’s Auditing 
Steiner’s Mercantile Credit 


Ask us about these alert ABF volumes. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Just Published 


a real desk companion for the secretary 
who would rather be right 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


By Lois Hutchinson 
616 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


A real desk companion, not only producing facts 
when the secretary needs them, but also especially 
arranged to give the information in an explanatory, 
usable form. Of unlimited usefulness, giving all the 
most frequently needed rules, forms, and standards 
in many subjects—also covering English and gram- 
mar in a usable way, and emphasizing banking, se- 
curities practice, and other specialized subjects of 
importance to the private secretary in the business 
world. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITING BEHAVIOR, by August 
Dvorak, Nellie E. Merrick, William L. 
Dealey, and Gertrude Catherine Ford, 
New York: American Book Company, 
502 p. $3.00. 

This book will be found to hold an in- 
terest noi only for typing students and 
instructors, but for psychologists as well. 
It is for those who like to see the old 
traditions! methods of doing things chal- 
lenged, end who are willing to try some- 
thing new in the interests of progress. It 
emphasivcs the importance of the attitude 
of the siudent toward his typing difficul- 
ties, and the fact that typewriting is not 
a fixed habit which can be learned and 
retained, but that it is flexible according 
to the conditioning that causes it. 

The authors contend that how one feels 
about his typing difficulties is more im- 
portant than the mistakes he makes. Er- 
rors they consider to be of no importance 
at the beginning—it is more important to 
acquire a relaxed, “ballistic” stroke. In 
the effort to obtain such a stroke, they 
would permit the beginner an occasional 
look at his hands or at the keyboard. 
They believe motion studies of the ‘one 
best way” to typewrite have more value 
than any amount of drill on words; but 
where one type of error continually crops 
up, they would eliminate it by a form of 
practice which gets at the source of the 
error. Material for such practice, they 
tell us, is regrettably scarce. 

Mention is made of the new scientific 
keyboard developed by Dvorak and 


Dealey, and the unbalanced finger loads , 


of the universal keyboard are blamed for 
a large per cent of the common errors. 
But the ideas of the authors on psycho- 
logical approach, methods of attaining 
speed, incentives and measurement are all 
applicable to students of the old keyboard 
as well as the new; and they should be 
read by every teacher who is sincerely in- 
terested in solving the typist’s problems.— 
Agnes C. Quinlan, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
e 

ADVERTISING—Theory and Practice, by 

C. H. Sandage, Chicago: Business Pub- 

lications, Inc., 618 p. $4.50. 

A textbook which furnishes a_back- 
ground for the finished product—the ad- 
vertisement—a background for the work 
which “precedes that of the technician.” 

Witness: (1) Historical and economical 
aspects of advertising; (2) advertising re- 
search in the study of consumer, product, 
and market; (3) the advertising message, 
its construction and media of communi- 
cation; (4) testing the effectiveness of 
advertising; and (5) advertising organiza- 
ton. These sections developed in con- 
siderable detail under appropriate chapter 
cadings suggest an emphasis on a “co- 
ordinated advertising program” for both 
the business executive and the advertising 
Specialist. 

The value of the publication as a stu- 
dent textbook has been increased by the 
inclusion of selected lists of references, 
questions, and study problems. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
FOR COLLEGES (Revised Edition), by 
D. D. Lessenberry, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 232 p. 


These instructional materials type- 
writing have been thoroughly revised in 
accordance with the newest developments 
in teaching the subject to college students. 

The keyboard is covered rapidly. Non- 
sense drills are avoided, and practice ma- 
terials consist of words, sentences, and 
paragraphs. Proper typewriting tech- 
niques are constantly emphasized and 
practice materials furnish an opportunity 
to’ put these techniques into practice. Test 
exercises supplement the materials in the 
practice exercises. 

Drills of various kinds help the student 
to master specific typewriting problems. 
Corrective drills for common errors in 
typewriting, drills on frequently used 
words, punctuation drills, and syllabication 
practice help to round out the funda- 
mental training needed by a typist. 

This basic learning is then applied to 
typewriting problems of the business office 
in business letters, tabulation problems, 
and manuscript writing. Special projects 
help to unify the typewriting experiences 
of the student and to complete the train- 
ing in “typewriting, applied English, let- 
ter writing, and office practice.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, by H. G. Shields, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936, 94 p. 


This is a report of the status of busi- 
ness education in the junior colleges, to- 
gether with recommendations for its im- 
provement. The author not only presents 
clearly the findings of his survey of the 
field, but also sets up definite criteria for 
the evaluation of business education in 
terms of the commonly accepted functions 
of the junior college. 

The study emphasizes the importance 
»f the junior college as the agency for the 
training of semi-professional business 
workers. The author suggests programs 
of study for both the four-year and the 
two-year type of junior college organiza- 
tion. For each of the two groups these 
programs are differentiated according to 
certain objectives: preparation for fur- 
ther university work; terminal, with pro- 
vision for semi-professional specialization ; 
and a third variety designated as “General 
Business” which is terminal, but involves 
neither university preparation nor voca- 
tional specialization. An interesting pro- 
posal is for a course called “Survey of 
Business” designed to provide an intro- 
duction to business on the college level. 

This report is extremely valuable to all 
who are contemplating any organization 
or reorganization of business courses be- 
yond the twelfth grade.—L. A. Rice, Vice 
Principal, Packard School, New York 
City. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK SECRE- 
TARIES, by Lois Hutchinson, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 616 
p. $3.50. 

A detailed “desk companion” tor the 
secretary. Information that the office 
worker must have at her finger tips is ar- 
ranged here in a usable form. 

Business English and letter writing, and 
common business practices banking, 
handling of securities and legal papers, 
minutes of meetings, copy for the press, 
filing, postal and other governmental infor- 
mation, foreign exchange—these and other 
subjects of interest to the secretarial 
worker are covered in the terse infor- 
mational and descriptive materials in- 
cluded. 

This text is an up-to-date and compre- 
hensive reference book with which teach- 
ers of secretarial subjects should be fa- 
miliar. 


OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS, by Imogene K. 
Giles, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 390 p. $1.40. 

Miss Giles has written a splendid guid- 
ance book for junior high school pupils. 
While commercial teachers will probably 
not be in a position to use it as a text, 
they will find it a most worthy supple- 
mentary reference for classes in junior 
business training. Even in typing and in 
economic geography the book will serve 
well to orient the pupil to the type of 
business environment for which he is pre- 
paring. 

There is a well thought out series of 
chapters on commercial occupations. 
Naturally the total amount of material ts 
rather limited for all other phases of 
occupational life must be considered. This 
is as it should be for the commercial 
pupil should think of his work in relation 
to that of other occupations as weil as 
those within his own field. 

The last section of the book gives in- 
telligent suggestions for adjustment to 
more general life situations. It concerns 
guidance in its broadest sense. There 1s 
an unusually complete bibliography and 
‘leads for source material.” 


PROBLEM STUDIES IN ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY (revised edition), by 
Lenox E. Chase, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 135 p. 96c. 


A “study guide” to economic-geographic 
problems. It may be used with any text- 
book, or independently with the aid of 
reference books. 

Facts are very tersely stated and rela- 
tionships indicated. Tables and charts 
are included. Memory and_ reasoning 
questions provide test materials, and “ex- 
tra credit” topics give further opportunity 
for application and correlation with other 
fields of learning. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Allen, Francis T. General Principles of IJnsur- 
ance. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 241 p. $1.00. 

Bennett, George E. Bookkeeping Principles and 
Practice. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 223 p. $1.00. 

Burton, Lee. 
counting. New York: 
Company. 269 p. $1.00. 

Campbell, Edith C. Business and Social Corre- 
spondence (of the Teachers’ Lesson Unit Ser- 
ies). New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Grades 
X and XI, 20p. 25c. 

Carmichael, Geoffrey. Accounting Principles and 
Practice. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 243p. $1.00. 

Chisholm, J. L. Insurance (of the Teachers’ Les- 
son Unit Series). New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Grade IX, 32p. 25c. 

Doubman, J. Russell. Principles of Retail Mer- 
chandising. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company. 213 p. $1.00. 

Duddy, Edward A. and 
Written Communication in Business. New 
York: American Book Company. 527 p. $3.50. 

Dygert, Warren B. Advertising Principles and 
Practice. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 213p. $1.00. 

Goode, Kenneth M. How To Write Advertising. 

York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
$1.00. 

Lockerby, Florence. Banking (of the Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series). New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Grade VIII, 24p. 25c. 

Steiner, William Howard. Mercantile Credit. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
251 p. $1.00. 

Tonne, Herbert A. (Editor). O 
ing Devices in Business Education. 


Introduction to Cost Ac- 
Longmans, Green & 


Freeman, Martin J. 


Objective Teach- 
New York: 


The Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and 
for 1935-6. 


“Matin s > 


Vicinity. Yearbook 


222 p. $1.50 


SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 


New, attractive designs lithographed 
to your order on heavy Parchment, 
for five cents each in quantities. 
Paper covers, O6c each, and up 
Nearleather covers, 12c each, and up 
Genuine leather covers, 24c each, and up 
Send for free “Business School Catalogue.” 
It will aid you in judging Diploma and 
Cover Values, also how to get the most 
for your appropriation, 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRADED LETTERS 


Kirk and Mumford 


Develops power to conquer 
every difficult factor in- 
volved in learning to write 
shorthand and in learning 
to transcribe with speed 
and efficiency. Books | 
and II, in editions to suit 
your choice of systems. 


Write for full information 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Philadelphia - Chicago - Atlanta 


EC. TA. 


A few decades ago the center of inter- 
est in educational procedure was trans- 
ferred from subject matter to its original 
place—the individual to be educated. 
With startling rapidity and telling effect, 
progressive innovations in educational 
theory and practice immediately followed. 
To familiarize educators with these pro- 
gressive theories and practices, teachers’ 
associations used them as theme topics for 
their conventions and secured eminent 
educational leaders to discuss them. 

Among the first of these organizations 
to appraise fully and clearly the value of 
such discussions and the possibilities in- 
herent in them for professional growth 
and development was the Eastern Com- 
merical Teachers Association, whose an- 
nual convention programs have invariably 
featured as a topic for discussion a para- 
mount and timely educational issue. The 
interest these discussions aroused, the 
popularity they attained, and the invalu- 
able services they rendered were soon 
reflected in an urgent demand that the 
addresses be preserved in permanent form. 
In response to this demand, the first )’ear- 
book ot the Association made its appear- 
ance in 1928. This issue and its succes- 
sors became an outstanding annual con- 
tribution in the field of commercial educa- 
tion. 

These are the interesting titles of the 
Yearbooks already published: Functions 
of Business Education, Curriculum Mak- 
ing in Business Education, Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education, 
Modern Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects (Vols. I and Il), Teaching De- 
vices and Classroom Equipment, Business 
Education in a Changing Social and Eco- 
nomic Order, Problems of the Business 
Teacher, and Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion. All of them have won the well- 
merited praise of teachers and admin- 
istrators interested in commercial educa- 
tion, and several of them have been 
selected in the annual list of the sixty 
outstanding books in education. 


PROCEDURES 
HOME WORK 


Yearbook 


The 1937 Yearbook promises to carry 
on the tradition established by its pred- 
ecessors. Under the title, Measuring jor 
Vocational Ability in the Field of Business 
Education, it will deal fully and sig- 
nificantly with each of the following 
specific aspects of the general problem: 
Present Practices and Suggested Improve- 
ments in Vocational Ability and Te 
The Test in Fundamentals; The General 
Background Test; The Personality Rating 
Schedule ; Testing Secretarial Abilities: 
Testing Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Abilities ; Testing Clerical Abilities; Test- 
ing Penmanship Abilities. These are but 
a few of the topics discussed in this com- 
prehensive and intensely interesting treat- 
ment of a subject that has such far-reach- 
ing implications for those who seek gain- 
ful employment in the business world, as 
well as for those who train for 
such employment. 


N. E. A. Department Launches 
Membership Campaign 


The Department of Business of tlie Na- 
tional Education Association has launched 
its annual membership campaign. Lola 
Maclean, national membership chairman, 
is heading the campaign. Five thousand 
has been set as the goal for membership 
this year. Regional campaign chairmen 
have been appointed, and they will ap- 
point state chairmen. The regional chair- 
men are: 
Western  Division—Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California 

Division—E. W. Alexander, Had- 
ley Vocational High School, St. Louis, Mis. 
souri 

Southern Division—Ruby V. 

School of Commerce. New 
ana 

Central —Division—-Vernal Carmichael. Ball 

State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Eastern Division—Frederick _Riecke, South 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Southeastern Division—Jennie Daughtrey, 

Maury High School, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Perry, Allen High 
Orleans, Louisi- 


IN MAKING SHORTHAND 


ASSIGNMENTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


confusing and another that it saved 
time. One of the supervisors did 
not say why it was taken up at the 
end of the period. Of the two 
supervisors who varied the pro- 
cedure, one said this was done in or- 
der to prevent the student from 
waiting until class time to prepare 
his work. The other required the 
student to place his home work on 
his desk, and then the home work 
was taken up by the teacher at a con- 
venient time after a part of the as- 
signment was used for a reading les- 
son. 

It is very clear that if we are to 
continue to have shorthand home 
work, there is some best general pro- 
cedure for assigning this outside 
work; word lists should or should 
not be used; repetitive practice as 


considered in this article is cither 
correct or incorrect ; there is an aver- 
age amount of home work that the 
student should be required to write 
daily; the student should or should 
not be penalized for not doing the 
assigned work; and there is a cor- 
rect time for collecting the material 
that he has been asked to write. The 
diversity of opinion regarding these 
topics indicates that we are groping 
in the dark, hoping to do the right 
thing. They are divisions of one 
phase of teaching shorthand that 
should be scientifically studied, and 
from these studies proper methods of 
teaching should be developed in or- 
der that the teacher may more ade- 
quately prepare his students for ef- 
ficient office service. 
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ATION 


Teach Your Students 


to Earn a Living 


@ Young men and women must be fitted to grasp Addressograph and Multigraph methods as they 
the opportunities of business . . . intelligently apply to modern business requirements. 
guided by specialized training to a thorough 


: ‘ Recent additions to the list are: 
knowledge of modern business office routine. 
Roosevelt High School, 
The belief that textbooks must contain only Washington, D. C. 

Kenmore High School, 


Kenmore, N. Y. 
style. is rapidly giving way to a knowledge that 


texts can be written in an interesting style, clari- Ithaca, N. Y. 


fied with pictures from every-day life, and be New Vocational High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louisiana State School for the Deaf, 
New Orleans, La. 


cold facts and figures presented in dry, formal 


more practical than before. 


Two such textbooks have been prepared by 
the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation to 
cover Business Office Training Courses featuring 
Addressograph and Multigraph, the two essential 
office devices which are daily making and saving 
money for thousands of businesses of all kinds 


Send for specimen textbooks and manuals today! 


They will help you visualize the opportunities to 
vive your students practical office training which 
they can actually use in any field... manufacturing. 
: selling, accounting, governmental. educational. 
and sizes. 

These modern textbooks, in addition to teach- 
ing the operating principles and multi-purpose 
uses of Addressograph and Multigraphequipment, 
also include ten chapters on Office Organization 
and Management. Here are two comprehensive, 
easily understood courses that can be taught in 
special classes or in conjunction with some funda- 
mental commercial course. 


An impressive group of schools and colleges 
famed for courses of definite educational value, 
have added to their curricula the study of 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION. USE THE CONVENIENT REQUEST FORM BELOW 


. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION - 
EUCLID POST OFFICE * CLEVELAND * OHIO 


H Send me free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 
Send me free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 


Teacher’s Name... 
Principal’s Name. 
Name of School... 
Address 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 
A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN'S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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